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The Philharmonia: 


why it matters 


On March 10 Walter Legge, founder of 
the Philharmonia Orchestra, announced 
that the orchestra would be suspended 
indefinitely after fulfilling its present 
engagements. In the following article 
Michael Freeman discusscs the crisis in 
the Philharmonia and in British orches- 
tral music generally. As this article was 
going to press, it was announced that 
the players in the Philharmonia had 
decided to form a new orchestra com- 
pletely independent of Walter Legge. 
The future of the Philharmonia and this 
new orchestra are still uncertain, how- 
ever, and the main arguments of this 
article still remain valid. 


It has been said that there are no great 
orchestras - only great conductors. Per- 
haps - but conductors without orchestras 
are not much use: the news that the 
Philharmonia Orchestra may be sus- 
pended indefinitely after fulfilling its 
present engagements is disastrous for 
anyone who cares about music in 
Britain. 


The Philharmonia was founded by 
Walter Legge in 1945 when there was 
very little good orchestral playing in 
Britain. Legge’s stated intention was to 
create an orchestra “ of such quality that 
our most distinguished instrumentalists 
would compete for the honour of playing 
in it; an orchestra which should have 
adequate rehearsal time to do full 
justice to the music and to the dis- 
tinguished conductors who alone would 
direct it.” 


There is no doubt that this ambition was 
substantially achieved. Among the Phil- 
harmonia’s conductors have been Sir 
Thomas Beecham, Wilhelm Furtwangler, 
Richard Strauss and Herbert von 
Karajan, all of whom would feature in 
almost anyone’s short list of the great 
conductors of the past twenty years. Its 
present conductor - Otto Klemperer - is 
possibly the greatest conductor in the 
world, and is certainly the greatest living 
conductor of Beethoven. The concerts 
given, and records made, by the Phil- 
harmonia have been among the most 


outstanding musical achievements of 


recent years. 


Now the Philharmonia may close down. 
Mr Legge has given several reasons for 
this decision : a contraction in the record 
industry; intense competition for players; 
lack of public support. In these con- 
ditions the Philharmonia might have 
been able to scrape along but not, in Mr 
Legge’s view, without sacrificing artistic 
standards. He has preferred extinction 
to a reduction of quality. 


Why has this happened? The most 
obvious reason is that London has too 
many orchestras: it has five major ones 
(including the BBC’s) whereas New 
York, for instance, has only one. The 
second reason is that not enough people 
go to concerts, except where famous 
soloists are performing and famous 
works are being played. The third is 
that if orchestras are to have adequate 
rehearsal time; if players are to be 
reasonably well paid and have good 
working conditions; and if conductors 
are to be allowed to experiment with 
unusual and perhaps unpopular music; 
then orchestras must have large public 
subsidies, and the present subsidies are 
hopelessly inadequate. 

The answer to the problem of too many 
orchestras ought to be simple, for if 
London has too many orchestras, Britain 
has too few. Outside London only 
Manchester has an orchestra comparable 
to those in American cities like Boston, 
Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, Chicago, Cleve- 
land, Detroit and Minneapolis. London’s 
music would suffer little (and might 
even gain through reducing the destruc- 
tive competition) if it had only three 
orchestras (the BBC Symphony and two 
others) and it is disgraceful that cities 
like Leeds, Bristol, Coventry, Sheffield, 
Plymouth and others have no resident 
orchestras. 

But the London orchestras (except the 
BBC Symphony) are privately owned 
and will only move out of London if it 
is made attractive for them to do so in 
terms of artistic and working conditions 
and public support. They won't get this 
without generous financial help from the 
local authorities concerned and _ the 
Government, and this is unlikely to come 
without strong popular demand. In other 
words, if people outside London want a 
good orchestra, they must agitate for it. 
Subsidies should be much larger. Peter 
Heyworth, music critic of The Observer, 
has estimated that a first-rate orchestra 
in London would need an annual sub- 
sidy of at least £200,000, compared with 
the £40,000 which the LCC now gives to 
three orchestras (the Arts Council adds 
a relatively small amount to this). Mr 
Heyworth’s figure seems almost utopian 
until one learns that Berlin spends over 
£330,000 a year on its one orchestra. 
Liverpool spends £50,000 a year on 


Otto Klemperer, 
conductor of the Philharmonia, 
in rehearsal 


music. This sum represents a halfpenny 
rate. It has been estimated that the 
same rate in the new Greater London 
Authority would raise over £1,125,000 a 
year. 


But if lack of popular support is one of 
the causes of the financial crisis in 
music, why does it matter that one 
orchestra is packing up? Why should 
the majority, anyway, pay - through 
Government subsidies - for the pleasures 
of a minority? This last is a common, 
and at first sight reasonable, question, 
but it appears less valid on close exami- 
nation. 


Firstly, nearly all the world’s great art 
was appreciated by only a minority at 
the time it was created, yet few would 
argue that we would now be better off 
without it. Secondly, the number of 
people who enjoy orchestral music has 
increased enormously in the past fifty 
years and is still increasing. Thirdly, 
the assumption that ‘classical’ music 
can be appreciated only by a highbrow 
few is a fallacy common among both 
those who like such music and those who 
don’t. There are natural barriers to the 
wider enjoyment of classical music - 
some of it is genuinely difficult to under- 
stand - but artificial barriers are also 
erected by the intellectual and some- 
times the class snobbery of some clas- 
sical music fans and by the resulting 
hostility of those who feel excluded 
from the mysterious pleasures of this 
self-created élite. In fact musicians 
themselves often move easily between 
different types of music (Stravinsky was 
influenced by jazz; Charlie Parker ad- 
mired Bartok; Leonard Bernstein con- 
ducts the New York Philharmonic, plays 
jazz and writes popular musicals). If 
these artificial barriers could be broken 
down, then all kinds of music, and all 
kinds of music lover, would benefit. 
The disappearance of the Philharmonia 
and the possible departure of Dr Klem- 
perer from London would be immedia- 
tely disastrous to many people. But it 
would indirectly affect many more than 
those who now go to Philharmonia 
concerts. The sacrifice of an enterprise 
of such quality to the vagaries of a 
“free” economy and to government 
stinginess would have a serious effect 
on our whole cultural life. If we value 
quality in any form of art, then the 
Philharmonia must be saved. If the 
Government does not act immediately 
to ensure its survival (the Labour Party 
has already promised to help the 
orchestra), then a public campaign 
should be mounted to make it do so. 
But even a generous subsidy to the 
Philharmonia would only be a stopgap 
measure. The administration of British 
music needs complete reorganisation to 
decentralise it, to give players more 
security and better working conditions, 
and to guarantee quality particularly by 
permitting adequate rehearsal time. This 
will require money and action by the 
Government and some local authorities. 
But this action is only likely to come if 
people care - and show that they care. 
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Easter holiday 


Advertisement copy and details for 
Diary, intended for publication in Peace 
News dated April 3, must be received 
by Wednesday, March 25, at the latest. 


POSTAL SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


Great Britain and abroad (sea mail): 3 months 
9s, G months 18s, 1 year 35s. Add 10s p.a. 
for pamphlets. 


AIRMAIL EDITION 


North Africa and Middle East: 3 months 10s 6d, 
6 months 21s, 1 year 40s. 


Africa (except N), India, SE Asia: 3 mont 
lls 6d, 6 months 23s, 1 year 44s. je 


Australia, New Zealand, and Far East: 3 m 
12s 6d, 6 months 25s, 1 year 48s. ae 


North America: $8.50 a year to Peace News 
c/o AFSC, 160 North isth St., Philadelphia os 


Peace News 5 Caledonian Rd London NI 


ee 
4! renounce war and | will never 

BH support or sanction yoaver E 
This pledge signed by each 
member is the basis of the Peace 
Pledge Union send your pledge to 
PPU Headquarters Dick Sheppard 
House 6 Endsleigh Street WC1 


Books you will 
want to read 


STRENGTH TO LOVE 


Martin Luther King 16s (9d) 
SIR ALEC DOUGLAS-HOME 
Emrys Hughes 5s (6d) 


SPANISH CONSPIRATORS 
Bob Edwards and Augustin Roa 
os (6d) 


ALTERNATIVES TO WAR 
VIOLENCE sags 


Ed. Ted Dunn 
THE QUIET BATTLE 


the theory and practice of non-violent 
resistance 


ws 6d (8d) 


Mulford Q. Sibley 10s Gd (9d) 
INSIDE RUSSIA TODAY 
John Gunther 6s (9d) 


CUBA: AN AMERICAN TRAGEDY 
R. Sheer & M. Zeitlin 5s (8d) 


When ordering please add postage as 
in brackets. 


HOUSMANS 


FOR ALL BOOKS 
5 Caledonian Road, London N.1. 


Cash with order (not 
yerts to reach 5 Caledonian 
t post Monday. Box 
ress. Displayed advert- 
cation. 


Classifi 


isen 


Personal 


A CALL FOR HELP - Homer Lane Society - see 
article, page 10. Trustees to include David 
Wills and Frank Dawtry. We have seen suitable 
property, donations much appreciated. Box 289. 


CAN YOU HELP? We receive many requests 
for Peace News from struggling peace workers 
and organisations overseas. 35s pays for a 
year's su>ply. Subs Dept, Peace News, 5 
Caledonian Road, London N.1. TER 4473. 


CORRESPOND WITH, exchange visits with Hke- 
mind-d people throughout the world by joining 
the ITC. Send for free details to ITC, 5 Grind- 
ley Avenuc, Chorlton, Manchester 21. 


FAMILY PLANNING. American and European 
methods. Premier, 50 Black Lion Street, 
Brighton. 


LONDON ROSYTH supporters (accommodation) 
contact Douglas 6198. 


PEACE NEWS AND HOUSMANS Bookshop are 

open 9.30 a.m. to 6 p.m. Monday to Friday, to 

on Saturday. Visitors and voluntary 

rs always welcome. 5 Caledonian Road, 
Cress, London N.1. TER 4473. 

PUBLISHERS invite manuscripts, including 

poetry. Send work with stamped envelope. 


Citizen Buoks (N), 230 Victoria Avenue, South- 
end, Essex. 


WAR RESISTERS’ International welcomes gifts 
of foreign stamps. 88 Park Avenue, Enfield, 
Middlesex. 


Publications 


THE COMMON LIFE, and Spiritual Living, on 
peace and spiritual communism, edited by 
Swami Avyaktananda, are sent free. Apply to 
Vedanta Movement, 13 Elsenham Street, 
London S.W.18. 


REASON, theory and practice of non-violence. 
Monthly. Illustrated. 1s. post 3d. Bookshops or: 
Circulation (P), 4 Benhams Place, N.W.3. 


Holidays 


COTSWOLD HILLS. Cottage guest house, ex- 
cellent centre, good food. £1 daily, £6 weekly. 
Brochure: Lilla Eaton, Yew Trees, Cockleford, 
Cowley, Cheltenham. 


NORFOLK COAST. Woodbine Guest House 
(vegetarian), Sea Palling, quiet village near 
Broads, marvellous sands. Informal atmosphere, 
generous home cooking. Send s.a.e. or phone 
Hickling 236. 


For sale 

POSTERS FOR EASTER and general use. Double 
crown, two colours. 7 for 10s post free. List 
free, Housmans, 5 Caledonian Road, London 
N.1. 


Wanted 


REFUGEE CLOTHING. All kinds desperately 
required. Easy despatch. We send cover and 
instructions. War on Want, London W.5. 


nn 


Diary 


As this is a free service we reserve the right to 
select from notices sent in. To make the service 
as complete as possible, we urge organisers to: 


1 Send entries to arrive not later than first 
post Monday (Friday preferred). 

2. Include date. town, time. place ¢hall, street), 
nature of event, speakers, organisers (and 
secretary’s address). % 

To publicise full details, book a classified or 

displayed advertisement. 

Remember to order copies of Peace News for 

your advertised meeting: Sale or Return. From: 

Circulation Dept., 5 Caledonian Rd., N.1 


20 March, Friday 


LONDON W.C.1. 7.30 p.m. Conway Hall, Red 
Lion Sq. Ruislip demo briefing mtg. C ttee of 
100. 


LONDON W.1. 7.30 p.m. 3 Shavers PIl., Pic- 
cadilly Circus. Westminster YCND mtg. 


21-22 March, Sat-Sun 


WESTON-SUPER-MARE. Milford Ledge Hotel, 
Beach Road. Weekend conference. Lecturer : 
Stuart Morris. Book now with 10s deposit to 
Owen and Margaret Brown, 26 West St, Oldland 


Common. PPU. 


21 March, Saturday 


BIRMINGHAM. 3 p.m. La Boheme Coffee Bar. 
Aston Road. Briefing mtg for Ruislip demo. 
C'ttee of 100. 


CROYDON. 9.30 a.m. Town Hall. Peace News 
and Sanity selling. 3 p.m. march. 8 p.m. Jazz 
band ball. CND. 


LONDON S.E.3. 10 a.m. to 12.30 p.m. and 
2 pm to 5 p.m. 141 Woolacombe Road, Kid- 
brooke. Leafleting. Fellowship Party. 


MANCHESTER. 7 p.m. Milton Hall. Deansgate 
Bayard Rustin. (organiser of Washington 
march), Peggy Duff, George Clark and Michael 
Randle. Tickets 1s 6d from N.W. CND, 14 Tib 
Lane, Manchester 2. 


NORTH SHIELDS. 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. Northum- 
berland Sq. YCND demonstration and street 
collection on behalf of OXFAM. Phone North 
Shields 70897, helpers needed. 


OXFORD. 10 a.m. to 4 nm. Carfax. Peace News 
selling. Contact Toby Hodgkin, YCND. 


Friends Mtg Hse, Regent Pl. 


RUGBY. 3.15 p.m. 
E “The necessity for the PPU.’’ 


Bernard Withers: 
PPU. 


RUISLIP. 10.30 a.m. Outside Ruislip base (near 
§ Ruislip tube and 128 bus stop). Vigil and 
motorcades Contact Rosemary Mugford, Swake- 
leys 2052. Committce of 100. 


PERSONNEL AND TRAINING 
in a common-ownership firm 


Scott Bader is looking for a man of exceptional social ability and a 
highly developed social consciousness, to be responsible for personnel 
and training. While this is a senior post and requires practical experi- 
ence, the man we seek need not have previous personnel experience - 
indeed, he is more likely to be trained in and practising one of the 


social sciences. 


Scott Bader is a medium-sized firm manufacturing chemical inter- 
mediates for the plastics industry, It is communally owned by the 
people who work in it. The company is creating a new form of 
industrial organisation responsible to its employees through intelligent 


participation in the life of the firm. 


The man we appoint will be expected to play a leading part in develop- 
ing this participation, particularly through the initiation of new methods 
of work group organisation and training programmes. He will also 
have the opportunity to work with social scientists at present engaged 


in an action research project. 


Reply in confidence to: The Managing Director, Scott Bader & Co Ltd, 
Wollaston, Wellingborough, Northants. 
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RUISLIP. 3 p.m. Outside National Provinctal 
Bank, High St. Peace News and Sanity selling 
and general leafieting. C’ttee of 100. 


SHEFFIELD. 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. The Moor 
(opposite ‘‘Travellers Rest’’). Recruiting table 
for Easter Monday march and rendezvous for 
volunteers for Sanity and Peace News selling 
in Sheffield. CND. 


22-27 March, Sun-Fri 


RUISLIP. Starting 11 a.m. Sunday. At base. 
Continuous vigil. Contact Jim Huggen, 173 
Kingshill Ave, Northolt. C’ttee of 100. 


22 March, Sunday 


LONDON N.1. 3.30 p.m. 5 Caledonian Road, 
Kings Cross. Sybil Morrison. Order of the 
Great Companions. 


LONDON W.C.2. 3.30 p.m Trafalgar Square. 
Rally for homeless ex-prisoners. Speakers in- 
clude Anthony Greenwood MP, Donald Soper, 
Anton Wallich-Clifford. Simon Community Trust. 


ROMFORD. 2 p.m. The White Swan, Market. 
Final briefing mtg illustrating with a film show 
Ae lili actionists going to Ruislip. C ttee 
o 


23-27 March, Mon-Fri 


LONDON W.1. 7.45 p.m. From St Martins Court 
(next Wyndhams Theatre). Every evening, 
leafleting, poster parades ete to advertise 
Easter march. CND. 


ROSYTH. 3 p.m. Monday onwards. Anti-Polarts 
week fast at Naval Dockyard. Factory gate 
mtgs and mass leafleting of workers. Contact 
Walter Morrison, 48 Dundas St, Glasgow C.1. 
C'ttee of 100. 


RUISLIP. 7.30 p.m. Ruislip Manor Stn. Every 
weekday evening leafieting. C’ttee of 100. 


24 March, Tuesday 


BRADFORD. 7.45 p.m. Left Club, 6 Edmund St. 
Cc. J. Kothan on ‘‘Life in India today.’’ PPU. 


25 March, Wednesday 


BRIGIITON. 7.30 p.m Friends Mtg Hse, Ship St. 
Public mtg for Easter marchers. Bayard Rustin 
and other speakers. CND. 


26 March, Thursday 


LONDON E.11. 8 p.m. Friends Mtg Hse, Bush 
Road, Leytonstone. Jane Sugarman: ‘'Psycho- 
logy.’’ PPU. 


LONDON W.C.1. 7.15 p.m. at 6 Endsleigh St. 
London Area monthly mtg for discussion, plan- 
ning and reports, open to all members. PPU. 


27-30 March, Fri-Mon 


EAST ANGLIA. Easter cavalcade planned in 
area. Contact Colin Johnson, 9 St Paul's Road, 
Colchester, for details. CND. 


27 March, Friday 


BARKING. 3 p.m. Friends Mtg Hse, North St. 
Silent march to Barking Park for ceremony of 
planting Nagasaki Cherry Tree. CND. 


BRIGHTON. 10-10.30 a.m. Peace Statue 
front at Hove boundary). Silent vigil 
peace. SoF and Christian CND. 


EDINBURGH. 4-7 p.m. Outside St Johns, West 
End Silent vigit. Contact Miss Christine 
Hendry, WAV 7258. CND 


EXETER. 9 a.m. to 6 p.m. Cathedral Close. 
Silent vigil. Christian CND. 


MANCHESTER. 
planting of Nagasaki 


(Sea 
for 


11.15 a.m. CND service and 
Cherry Tree, Oldham 
Road Maisonettes, Miles Platting. 12.30 p.m. 
Procession to Manchester Cathedral. 1 p.m. 
ver 2 p.m. Attendance at Cathedral service. 
CND. 


OXFORD. 12.15 p.m. St Giles. Service of inter- 
cesston for peace, conducted by reps of Bap- 
tist, Cong, RC, C of E and Quakers. 


ROCHDALE. 10.45 a.m. Champness Hall, united 
service for peace. 11.45 a.m. Procession, calling 
at churches, to Cenotaph for service 12.30 p.m. 


SALISBURY. 5.30-7 p.m. outside Cathedral 
(High St entrance). Silent vigil. CND. 


28 March, Saturday 


EDINBURGH. 10 a.m. to 1 p.m. outside Register 
House (opp. GPO). Sale of Easter Sanity. CND. 


OXFORD. 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. Carfax. Peace News 
selling. Contact Toby Hodgkin, YCND. 


22 March, Sunday 
EDINBURGH. 7.30 p.m. The Mound. CND mtg. 


4-5 April, Sat-Sun 
BURLEY-IN-WIIARFEDALE, YORKS. 3 p.m. Sat. 
onwards, Royden Guest House, Hag Farm Rd, 
Station Rd, PPU weekend school. Speaker: 
Bernard Withers. Send 5s booking fee to Mrs 
Gibson, The Brotherhood Church, Stapleton, 
near Pontefract. 


Easter coaches 

RUISLIP from Croydon, contact SPR 2210 
HYDE PARK from Croydon, contact SPR 3310; 
from Edinburgh, John Crichton, LEI 6855; 
from Glasgow, Mrs Macintosh, DAV 2542. 
ROSYTH from London, contact David McLellan, 
AMB 


eS 


v9o5. 


THE ORDER OF THE GREAT 
COMPANIONS 
Service: 3.30 Sunday, March 22 


5 Caledonian Road, Kings Cross, N.1. 
Sybil Morrison: “ The Bridge to Peace” 


Peace News 
NEW POSTER CAMPAIGN 


Very attractive - brilliant - fabulous - 
these are some of the comments we 
have heard about our colour poster 
now on display in the London Under- 
ground and on other stations. Have you 
ordered any posters yet, or booked 


any sites? If not, write today. 
Please send ..... .... full-colour double crown 
posters. 

| enclose £ 4 $ d towards the cost 
of advertising generally (specifically at 
Pasewoneee PT oteee ea an saben Ges cnee eee see eo AS CATION)) 
Nate? Soe rent ess ns casscia reece eee sec sss atte eeeeeee 
Address 


Peace News, 5 Caledonian Road, London N.1. 


Special offer for new readers 


please send 


6 weeks 
Peace News 


post free trial 


US: 10 weeks 2s 6d 


tor 1 dollar 


| enclose 


Name 


Block letters, please 


Address 


Many injured in US civil rig 


Police used dogs, fire hoses and billy 
sticks to disperse demonstrators who 
took part in anti-segregation protests in 
Princess Anne, Maryland, during the 
last week in February. The demon- 
strations were called by the Student 
Appeal for Equality (SAFE), an affiliate 
of the Student Non-violent Co-ordinating 
Committee which is based in Atlanta, 
Georgia. Maryland State College students 
- 514 Negroes and 13 whites - make up 
a sizeable portion of Princess Anne’s 
1,300 population. The protesting students 
are demanding an end to segregation in 
public facilities and increased jobs for 
Negroes in Princess Anne. 

Twenty-year-old SAFE leader John 
Wilson, who was arrested during a pro- 
test on February 26, said: “ We got the 
hell beat out of us.” SNCC chairman 


New job for 
Basutoland’s 
flying doctor 


Dr Carl van Aswegen, first flying doctor 
in Basutoland, a small enclave of racial 
integration within the borders of the 
Republic of South Africa, resigned from 
the organisation he founded after a 
dispute with his committee, but has now 
agreed to serve on a new committee, 
recently elected, reported the Rand 
Daily Mail on February 18. 


Peace News of February 22, 1963, car- 
ried a story about Dr van Aswegen, 
describing his work with the organisa- 
tion - BASOMED - Basutoland Socio- 
Medical Service. 


Dr van Aswegen’s resignation from the 
service remains in force. He now 
intends to operate a one-man service 
similar to that provided by BASOMED 
and is reported to have acquired an air- 
craft for his new task. 


West German 
defence budget 


is cut 


The West German Ministry of Defence 
has had its budget cut from 22,000 mil- 
lion marks (approximately £2,024m) to 
19,280 million marks (approximately 
£1,773,760,000). This is part of an 
attempt by the West German Cabinet to 
cut down Government costs. The mili- 
tary Counter-Espionage Service (Mili- 
taerischer Abschirmdienst or MAD) 
have had their budget cut from 1.26 
million marks (approximately £115,920) 
to 1,156,000 marks (approximately 
£106,352). It is generally assumed that 
the MAD had a hand in arresting 
Conrad Ahlers, an editor of Der Spiegel, 
when he was on holiday in Spain at the 
time of the police action against the 
German news magazine in October 1962. 
Der Speigel, February 26. 


John Lewis, and another SNCC leader, 
Mrs Gloria Richardson, who were asked 
into Princess Anne by SAFE, reported 
little violence from the white community 
there towards demonstrators. Lewis 
said: “It’s from the state police.” 


One twenty-year-old student, Marion 
Brown, was injured by a police billy 
club in a demonstration on February 22 
and had to be taken into hospital in 
Salisbury, 14 miles away, for surgical 
treatment. Fifty-seven Maryland State 
College students were treated at the 
school’s infirmary after a protest march 
on February 26. During the demon- 
stration that day students blocked 
entrances to the town by sitting in the 
streets. They were clubbed by the 
police, some were kicked by them, and 
several were bitten by police dogs. The 
college physician said that at least 14 
students had suffered from police dog 
bites. A few local whites used their 
cars as battering rams to break up the 
demonstration. 

On February 24 a bomb was exploded 
outside the home of the uncle of SAFE 
leader John Wilson. Earlier that same 
day a cross was burned on the college’s 
football field. 


The student leaders called a weekend 
moratorium on the protests as a result 
of the casualties but stated that there 
would almost certainly be further pro- 
tests. Princess Anne’s Board of Com- 
missioners have ordered a curfew for 
the town, and State Attorney General 
Thomas Finan said units of the National 
Guard have been alerted. 
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A student is carried off by State police during a demonstration for integrated 
restaurants in Princess Anne, Maryland, on February 27. Twenty-seven people 


were reported arrested and 59 injured. 


Eddie Linden 


Helping the homeless ex-prisoner 


Anton Wallich-Clifford is a man who 
sees the dark side of our society - what 
Merfyn Turner calls the “forgotten 


men”. Men who have been in and out 
of prison. The inadequate, homeless 
offender who has no roots. Being in 


prison has killed his self-respect. It is 
when he leaves prison that his problems 
arise. 


The man on discharge fears prison. He 
has to face the public. He is expected 
to go straight. Merfyn Turner says: 


“It’s a way of life of the judges and 
the lawyers who convict him, and of 
all on the other side of the wall, who 
support his imprisonment. They are 
a reason for his recurring failure - 
the police who won’t leave him alone, 
the Labour Exchange who won't give 
him a job, the Assistance Board who 
won’t give money for lodgings. And 
people generally won’t give him the 
chance to be friendly. By relating 
going straight with those who appre- 
hend, judge, punch, and reject him, 
the offender makes his failures less 
painful.” 

What is needed is for society to accept 

him, to see him as a human being who 


MARCH ON RUISLIP 
AIR FORCE BASE 


EASTER 1964 


Assemble Marble Arch 10.30am 


Good Friday morning March 27 


The march is being organised by the March to Ruislip Committee for 
nuclear disarmament supporters who do not wish to take part in civil 
disobedience. The March to Ruislip Committee is not sponsored by 
CND or Committee of 100 and therefore urgently needs funds for the 


costs of the march. 


Please send donations to March to Ruislip Committee, c/o Peace News, 


§ Caledonian Road, N.1. 


has had his punishment, and to make 
an effort to help his resettlement. 


Anton Wallich-Clifford worked for 
twelve years as a probation officer at 
Bow Street in London. In 1962 he left 
Bow Street to become warden of St 
Dismas House, a home for ex-prisoners. 
After a year there he became aware 
that there were more problems than 
just helping the ex-prisoner. There was 
another problem - the inadequate ex- 
prisoner. He is the man who cannot 
adjust himself to the society he lives in. 
He needs long-term care and treatment. 


In order to find out how bad this pro- 
blem was, Anton Wallich-Clifford and 
a team of social workers set out for the 
City of London. The first night they 
visited railway stations. There they 
found men and women sleeping on 
benches, in toilets, in waiting rooms. 
They asked them why they did not go 
home. They were told they had no home 
to go to. These people were of ail ages. 
Each night Anton Wallich-Clifford and 
his colleagues visited all-night coffee 
bars, cafés, clubs and bomb sites in 
the East End. They found large numbers 
of alcoholics. After a week, they re- 
ported back to their organisation that 
each night over 100 men were sleeping 
out. 

Their next venture was to visit a model 
lodging house. There they discovered 
that during the winter of 1961-62 nearly 
12,000 men alone were dependent on 
common lodging houses in London, and 
that at least 1,000 men and women were 
on “skippers”. Among these people are 
ex-prisoners. 

On their tour they called at a local 
mental hospital, to be told by a psychi- 
atric social worker that of London’s 
itinerant homeless, a probable 200 a 
week were former mental patients. 


Homelessness seems to be the great 
obstacle in resettling the ex-prisoner. 
One-third of all preventive detainees 
have no family or relatives. For all 
practical purposes they are homeless on 
discharge. The large conventional hostel 
offers shelter, but no sense of “ belong- 
ing”. 

So the social workers came to a solution. 
They decided to give up their livelihoods 
and live together as a nucleus of a 
pioneer community, composed mainly 
of socially inadequate and unemployable 
people. The Simon Community came 
into existence (Simon being the 
Cyrenian, the “unknown citizen” who 
was forced to participate in the drama 
of Calvary). 


Anton Wallich-Clifford, a Catholic, de- 


cided to ask others to come in on his 
project. No sooner had he done this 
than offers of help were coming from 
Protestants, Methodists and professional 
social workers. At the moment, while 
the purchase of the property awaits 
completion - a small country estate in 
Sussex - members will continue to follow 
their professions. 


Anyone who wishes to help the Simon 
Community by working full-time or 
part-time for it, or by giving a donation, 
should write to Anton Wallich-Clifford, 
The Simon Community Trust, Campaign 
Headquarters, Flat 4, 106 Marina, St 
Leonards-on-Sea, Sussex. 


The Simon Community Trust will hold 

a rally in Trafalgar Square at 3.30 p.m. 

on Sunday, March 22. Among the 

speakers will be Anton Wallich-Clifford, 

one Greenwood, MP, and Dr Donald 
oper. 


Strictly without 
obligation 


You may have noticed that this issue 
of Peace News Is exceptionally bulky. 
The reason for this is self-evident, and 
you will find it nestling between pages 
6 and 7. What may need pointing out 
(though even this I doubt) is the 
increased cost which this bulkiness 
imposed on us, extending through all 
the stages of production. 

Fortunately for you, we do not sell 
Peace News by weight: this issue costs 
sixpence, like all the others, and the 
extra is given to you free. 


Other concerns give away plastic roses. 
If you’d rather have had a plastic rose, 
that’s your business; but if you feel like 
helping us out with the cost of our 
free gift, we won’t object. 


ROD PRINCE 


total since February 1 


£172 


contributions this week £6 3 O 
we need £5000 by February 1965 
Flease send cheques etc to the 
treasurer payable to Peace News 
5 Caledonian Road London N1 
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Dr Fritz Bauer: The Auschwitz trial 


Virtue in disobedience 


The following article by Dr Fritz Bauer, 
the Public Prosecutor of the West 
German State of Hesse, appeared on 
March 13 in Konkret, the socialist 
German student magazine. Dr Bauer 
was imprisoned in Dachau concentration 
camp by the Nazis. He is the person 
responsible for bringing the present war 
crimes trials in Germany - at Frankfurt 
against 23 Auschwitz guards and at Lim- 
burg against two doctors for practising 
euthanasia. 

The attorneys-general of the State of 
Hesse are asked daily for the reason and 
purpose of the Auschwitz trial. They 
would like to give the questioner just a 


copy of the sworn statement made by 

Rudolf Hoess, the commandant of 

Auschwitz, which reads : 
“In June 1942 I was ordered to speed 
up the liquidation programme in 
Auschwitz. At that time there were 
already three other extermination 
camps in existence. The camp com- 
mandant of Treblinka said to me that 
he had liquidated 80,000 in six months 
but in his view his own method was 
no longer effective. When I had the 
new extermination building erected in 
Auschwitz I used Zyklon-B. Another 
improvement was that we built gas 
chambers which could hold 2,000 


people at one time, whereas the ten 
gas chambers at Treblinka could hold 
only 200 people each. The vile and 
sickening stench permeated the whole 
area and everybody who lived in the 
neighbourhood knew that extermi- 
nations were being carried out.” 


The accused knew and know nothing. 
But the victims knew, not only in 
Auschwitz or on the way there, but in 
the rest of Europe. On October 9, 1942, 
Anne Frank wrote: “If it is as bad as 
this in Holland, whatever will it be like 
in the distant and barbarous regions they 
(the Jews) are sent to? We assume 
that most of them are murdered. The 


lan Vine 


Are West Indians conformists ? 


Without wishing to deny Marion Glean’s 
analysis of “‘ West Indians and the peace 
movement” (Peace News, March 6) I 
could not help feeling that while it may 
certainly apply to isolated immigrants 
in the midst of suburban communities 
of whites, there are whole coloured 
areas in a single city, such as in Bristol, 
where the picture is for the most part 
very different. 


Certainly West Indians do not join the 
peace movement, but I do not think it is 
because they practise ‘conformity as a 
means of defence”. It has never been 
apparent to me that the West Indian 
is trying hard to assimilate our over-ripe 
British culture. When he has finished 
working, the West Indian sets out to 
enjoy himself with food, beer, and 
music, and he usually succeeds. A party 
in St Pauls, the coloured area of Bristol, 
is a raving, happy, and noisy affair, 
much as one would expect from a gay 
and boisterous people. The whites in 
the area are often extremely prejudiced, 
and frequently complain, but this seems 
partly due to the fact that their own 
lives are so dull that they resent other 
people having a good time. 


Marion Glean also says West Indians 


have an “unquestioning obedience to 
authority which remains as one of the 
scars after three centuries of colonial- 
ism.” I can only say that I have never 
met any such people. At home, for 
example, West Indians are accustomed to 
smoke reefers just as we smoke cigaret- 
tes, and they see no reason to change 
their habits just because they come to 
Britain. In a port such as Bristol it is 
easily obtained, and the practice is 
widespread. Far from a meek obedience 
to authority the West Indians constantly 
defy it, and the stupid attempts of 
British governments to stamp out a 
harmless and natural practice have about 
as much effect as does the Jaw on homo- 
sexuality on the British homosexual. In 
fact the effect is probab'y to increase 
the immigrant’s estrangement from the 
British way of life, since it causes resent- 
ment against the authorities, which is 
exacerbated by police colour-prejudice. 


What might be termed the “ unrespect- 
able left” is usually on quite friendly 
terms with the more unconventional 
immigrants, and their affinities are con- 
siderable, with the exception that the 
immigrants take little or no part in 
protest activities. 


If attitudes are in some ways similar, 
why then is it that even the more non- 
conformist West Indians do not take any 
part in the peace movement? I certainly 
don’t think that West Indians are against 
radical movements, or unaware of the 
injustice in society. When the Bristol 
Omnibus Co. admitted its staff co’our 
bar Jast year the co’oured population 
joined in the boycott of the buses, and 
were grateful for the other protests in 
which students frem the university took 
a leading part. I think that there is 
something rather easv-roing in the West 
Indian character, which is not apparent 
in African Necroes for examp'e. Unless 
interfered with he is re'uctant to inter- 
fere in other people’s problems. Many 
immigrants intend to return home after 
some years, and few of them fee] them- 
selyes intimately concernend with the 
bomb or anything else in British politics. 
The West Indian has learned to be 
explo‘ted, discriminated against. and 
forced to suffer, withont losing his happy 
nature. so he spends what snare time he 
has jn having a ball. It is not, as Marion 
Glean suggests. that he fee's himself 
inferior ta whites: far from it, he inst 
feels outside white society, and is in the 
main quite happy to stay there. 


British radio speaks of their being 
gassed.” 

Did the SS inform only the enemy radio 
and no-one else? Was Anne Frank in 
the back room in Amsterdam the only 
one to listen to.the radio? The Ausch- 
witz trial will in any case make people 
aware of the truth of our history. The 
attorneys-general are often accused of 
displaying the dirty national linen. In 
fact they are washing it. They are 
called ‘“‘ camels who eat grass which has 
grown in the meantime.” The grass has 
only grown where everything has been 
forgotten and pushed to one side and 
where nothing has been learned. 


German Jaw allows the public prosecutor 
no other choice but to institute criminal 
proceedings where there is sufficient 
evidence that a crime has been com- 
mitted. The fact that 20 years have 
passed since the crime is not a hind- 
rance. Lessons can still be learnt today 
- they are just as important as they were 
immediately after the capitulation of the 
Nazi criminal state. 

Humanity is a few thousand years old; 
before it lies millions of generations, if 
we do not blow it into the air. The trial 
should be a milestone on our way. It 
should help us to try ourselves. It shows 
us how near we still are to the apes. 


There are enough lessons. The times in 
which religion, a nation or a race be- 
lieve that they, and only they, own the 
stone of wisdom, and that “the others” 
are enemies and should therefore be 
exterminated if necessary, must pass. 
Blind obedience and support of im 
humanity must be banned. There must 
be a boundary for the power of the 
state, beyond which no-one, no official, 
no civil servant, no soldier may go with- 
out being punished. There is a certain 
virtue in disobedience. The German 
military code states that it is not dis- 
obedient to ignore an order which is 
contrary to human dignity, whether the 
soldier’s or someone else’s dignity is 
harmed. 

The trial is the recognition of the new 
generation - particularly in an age in 
which we have to live with the bomb - 
that we are dedicated to the dignity and 
worth of the human person. 


JOHN BALL’S COLUMN 


It is extraordinary how a lengthy and 
tenacious popular campaign can be car- 
ried on in one part of the country with- 
out a word about it leaking through 
nationally. 

A recent successful example was the 
campaign to save the central Wales rail 
link from Craven Arms to Llanelly. At 
the beginning of the month the Minister 
of Transport announced that this line, 
which had been scheduled for closure, 
would be kept open, in view of the fact 
that it served a number of towns and 
villages, some of which had no other 
public transport and few of which had 
so much as a daily bus. 

Announcing this decision, Mr Marples 
stressed that he had been guided in this 
case, as in those cases where he had 
approved closures, by the transport con- 
sultative committees’ views on hardship. 
What I have not seen widely publicised 
is the amount of hard work which had 


to be put in before the Wales and 
Monmouthshire TUCC made its decision 
that the closure of the central Wales 
line would cause widespread hardship. 
Last week the story was revealed in the 
railwaymen’s paper, The Railway 
Review. An article by J. Morgan, who 
is chairman of the Craven Arms NUR 
branch, relates how a campaign de- 
veloped which involved railwaymen, rail 
users, local and county councils, Labour 
Party branches and local organisations. 
Solicitors were engaged, witnesses intro- 
duced and a mass of information 
gathered. The railwaymen on the line, 
says Mr Morgan, “ worked diligently 
to introduce every rail user who had no 
other means of transport srou’d the 
line c’ose, to the appropriate County 
Council Clerk.” 

Even after the successful opposition to 
the closure at the TUCC inquiry, the 
campaign had to go on. It was almost 


PEACE NEWS EDITOR 


In view of the forthcoming retirement of the present editor, the Board 
of Peace News has decided to advertise the post. On appointment the 
new editor will be asked to work for a six-month period in consultation 
with the present editor and the associate editors. Salary will be on the 
usual Peace News scale with allowances for dependants and the extra 
expenses which the editorship of the paper involves. Applicants, who 
should be pacifists committed to the ideals of unilateralism and non- 
violence, should apply in writing to the Chairman of Peace News Ltd, 
5 Caledonian Road, London N.1. Applications should be received by 
April 7, 1964, and include particulars of age, education, previous 
experience and of interests and activities. Applicants are also invited 
to set out (to a limit of 1,000 words) their ideas on the role and the 
development of the policy of the paper. 


eighteen months before the Minister's 
decision was announced, and during that 
time some traffic was diverted from the 
line by the closure of a feeder branch. 
This closure seemed particularly 
ominous, because a promised staff con- 
sultation meeting, at which an integrated 
bus service to replace the closed branch 
pals could have been urged, was not 
eld. 


Alderman Tudor Watkins, Labour MP 
for Breeon and Radnor, who had initia- 
ted the campaign, now “fought like a 
little Welsh terrier inside and outside 
Parliament against the closure.” Rail- 
waymen and travellers also kept up the 
attack in the local press. 

The successful outcome of this campaign 
is a good sign for the opponents of rail 
closures in other parts of the country 
where whole communities depend on rail 
travel. The most important of these is 
undoubtedly in the Scottish High ands, 
where the extensive closure proposa!s 
have aroused widespread and bitter 
oppos‘tion. This campaign a’so has re- 
ceived very little attention in England; 
this is bad, because it would do English 
people good to realise that the remote 
and underdeveloped parts of Britain are 
fighting back against measures which 
would complete their isolation. 

The story of the central Wales line 
shows that a campaign for a limited 
aim can be won if pressure is applied 
in the right way at the right place, and 
if the issue is one which can arouse 
really widespread popular support There 
must be a good many other fields - 
housing, education, health and welfare - 
where a campaign of this sort might 
prosper. Unfortunately, the opposite 


seems to me to be true of disarmament 
and foreign policy, where all is vague- 
ness and confusion, and the appropriate 


A campaign that succeeded 


technique for gaining the desired end 
seems as far from our reach as ever. 

* * Li 
Mud Pie, Herb Greer’s book about the 
British anti-nuclear movement, has been 
withdrawn from circulation by Max 
Parrish, the publishers. Max Parrish 
won't say exactly why the book has been 
“frozen ”, except that there is a possible 
libel action in the offing: at the moment, 
they say, no writs have been issued, and 
the matter is in the hands of solicitors. 
Whose solicitors? Max Parrish won't 
say, but I gather that the fuss is all 
about Michael Foot. A misprint in Mud 
Pie credits him (in a misprint for 
Michael Scott) with the issuing of a joint 
appeal which started the Committee of 
100. Michael Foot, reasonably enough, 
has made a complaint about this. 

i * * 
Kathleen Delf writes that the Liaison 
Committee for Women’s Peace Groups 
is co-ordinating British participation in 
the women’s counter-NATO demonstra- 
tion at the Hague in May (reported in 
Peace News last week). 
Accommodation at the Hlague can be 
arranged through the committee, which 
also proposes to charter an aeroplane for 
at least one of the three days May 12-14, 
so that women can go there and back in 
one day. Further details and registration 
forms from the Women’s Liaison Com- 
mittee, Hague Sub-Committee, 7 Mon 
tague Square, London W.1. 

* 


cd * 


It's only March now but I feel fairly 
confident that I’ve found the political 
sogan of the year. Cambodian demon- 
strators outside the American and British 
embassies in Pnompenh last week were 
shouting, according to the March 15 
issue of the New York Times, “Down 
with the free world!” 


Making posters at the Campaign 
Caravan workshop in Oidham. Ian 
Mackenzie, secretary of Oldham 
CND, (left) with Penny Clegg and 
Peter Carver, the two full-time em- 
ployees of the workshops in Old- 
ham. (Phote: Ron Biggs.) 


Keith Robins 


THE 
CAMPAIGN 
CARAVAN 
WORKSHOPS 
IN OLDHAM 


For a long time now it has been recog- 
nised that the Campaign for Nuclear 
Disarmament is not making very great 
progress, and is much in need of new 
ideas, new ways of approaching people, 
and new methods of campaigning. The 
Campaign Caravan Workshops, founded 
in November 1962 largely on _ the 
initiative of George Clark, have gained 
the support of large sections of CND 
because they seemed the most dynamic 
section of the campaign, and seemed 
seriously concerned to develop new 
and fresh approaches. 


A statement issued at the conference 
which launched the Campaign Caravan 
Workshops defined their aim thus: 


“The ‘ workshops’ will be manned by 
teams and organised by working 
groups (or parties) rather than by 
committees which are subordinated to 
other committees. The test which 
should be applied to see whether any 
given unit is efficient, useful and 
necessary will be found in two ques- 
tions: is the work being done helping 
to form a strong local campaign and 
does it make sense in terms of the 
overall aims and objects of the Cam- 
Paign.” 


These terms of reference clearly associ- 
ate the Campaign Caravan Workshops 
very closely with the Campaign for 
Nuclear Disarmament, although there 
was no official association between the 
two organisations. Yet on various 
occasions the workshops have seen their 
role as research. Thus the Oldham 
Industrial Workshop Information Bul- 
letins described the work of the work- 
shop as “to examine the social and 
economic consequences of disarmament.” 


While there is not necessarily a con- 
tradiction between political commitment 
and research, there are many signs that 
the workshops have not been clear about 
which aim they are pursuing. 


The rather diffuse aims of the work- 
shops may have been one factor con- 
tributing to their comparative lack of 
success: for although the workshops 
have been popular in CND, they have 


The first General Meeting of the 
Continuing Committee of the Central 
Board for Conscientious Objectors will 
be held at Friends’ House, Euston 
Road, London N.W.1I, at 2 p.m. on 
Saturday, 4 April. 


Members of any of the constituent 
bodies of the Board are eligible to 
attend. The business of the meeting 
shall be to appoint the officers and 
alect the members of the Committee 
for the period until the next General 
Meeting and to receive any report and 
accounts submitted by the Committee. 


failed to a degree which is not generally 
recognised. 


In this article, I want to consider 
chiefly the work of the Industrial Work- 
shop in Oldham, Lancashire, which is 
still, in theory at least, operating; but 
it is significant that the other projects 
of the workshops have not been very 
successful although much could have 
been learned from them: the duplicated 
document, Taking Action for Ourselves, 
written by Roy Haddon and Dick Booth 
last January for a London conference of 
workshops, admits the partial failure of 
all four projects undertaken by the 
workshops (at Welwyn Garden City, 
Somerset, Wellingborough, and Oldham). 
There were some limited successes: in 
Welwyn the duplicated daily news-sheet 
Focus provided a method the campaign 
has used in many places since for con- 
tact with people outside the campaign; 
in Somerset, two very small local groups 
were set up, and to some extent the 
co-ordination of local groups was 
strengthened; in Wellingborough the 
workshops engaged in local politics to 
some effect. 


In Oldham, the workshops project has 
been devoid of any real success so far, 
and no initiative to change this situation 
seems to be forthcoming from _ the 
Campaign Caravan Workshops. I think 
this failure is due in part to the lack 
of clarity about the basic function of 
the Campaign Caravan Workshops, and 
in part to the position which George 


Clark, the workshops organiser, has 
occupied. 
The Oldham industrial workshop was 


established late last summer. When it 
was first suggested, its purpose was 
described as ‘to find ways of carrying 
the Campaign into factories, shops, and 


offices.” But by September 7 this had 
changed into a far more ambitious 
purpose “to assess the social and 


economic consequences of disarmament 
and relate this assessment to the situ- 
ation in Oldham.” It is hardly surprising 
that there has been some confusion 
among those working with the workshop 
in Oldham about how this aim should 
be implemented. 


The Oldham Workshop Bulletin No 1, 
published in September, allocated to 
different individuals a wide number of 
tasks: compiling profiles of town ,coun- 
cillors; collecting information on the 
local authority; on the factories; on the 
history of Oldham; on the churches; on 
the trade unions; on social organisations 
and civil defence; on local MPs and 
parliamentary candidates; on education; 
on trade union figures; on trade union 
policy; on political parties; and on youth 
activities. 

It is hard to see precisely what the point 
of such a diffuse research programme 
is, especially when, as in fact happened, 
there is inadequate co-ordination. The 
lack of co-ordination cannot simply be 
explained by George Clark’s imprison- 
ment from September 10 to November 
18, 1963, on charges arising from the 


in the 
summer. What George Clark’s imprison- 


Greek demonstrations earlier 


ment did show up was the inherent 
weakness of the workshops, which relied 
far too much on one person and whose 
programme of action in Oldham was far 
too vague. 


When George Clark was in prison, the 
Caravan Workshops’ Planning Group, 
intended to give overall direction to the 
work of the workshops, floundered. In 
Oldham, all but two of the full-time 
workers left, and the study group which 
was to have been formed in Oldham 
and given overall direction to the work- 
shop, was not formed. The local CND 
group had no idea how to proceed with 
the Oldham workshop plan. 

Things did not improve after George 
Clark came out of prison. The document 
Taking Action for Ourselves, referred 
to above, said that “ The Oldham Work- 
shop is to be restarted in January, and 
with George Clark available once more 
the problems of leading and co-ordinat- 
ing the work will be resolved.” 


Since this time, George Clark’s visits to 
O)dham have been spasmodic, and at the 
time of writing he had not been there 
for more than five weeks, despite the 
fact that he had arranged three meet- 
ings in this period. He was on a tour of 
Britain for CND for much of this period, 
but the problems raised by this could 
have been foreseen. His absence has 
simply underlined the un-coordinated 
nature of the Oldham project. Some 
members of the study group which has 
now been formed at Oldham said to me 
recently that they regarded the work 
they had been asked to do as nothing 
more than a rather interesting academic 
exercise. 


In the sphere of overall direction, the 
Caravan Workshops’ planning group 
has, as a body, given very little guidance 
on what should be done in Oldham now. 
In the light of the failure of the plan- 
ning group to help the Oldham project 
to any great extent, Taking Action for 
Ourselves said: “The Workshop plan- 
ning group must be more closely 
involved with the preparations and 
planning of a major project of this kind 
and must be ready to support it at any 
point when weaknesses occur.” Despite 
this good intention, little has been done 
to improve the situation. 


At the present time there are two full- 
time paid workers at the Oldham indus- 
trial workshop at 30 Huddersfield Road, 
Oldham, both of whom now feel that the 
industrial workshop in Oldham lacks a 
sense of direction. 

The picture is not completely black: in 
the first place, some useful information 
has been collected by individuals con- 
nected with the project, and this need 
not be wasted. George Clark, however, 
appears to have little interest in this 
information, some of which is in danger 
of becoming outdated - particularly the 
files on the town council, MPs, and 
political candidates. 

Secondly, the Oldham Workshop made 
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a genuine attempt to tackle one of the 
problems which beset many CND groups 
- how to turn the paper membership of 
the local group into an active member- 
ship. This attempt, for various reasons, 
was umsuccessful. In my view, one 
reason for this failure was that full-time 
members were unable to appreciate the 
difficulties of part-time campaigning. 
Nevertheless, it is undoubtedly true that 
the level of participation in the local 
group’s activities has increased lately, 
but has been very much higher since 
the workshop virtually left Oldham. 


It is a great tribute to the resilience of 
the Oldham CND group that they have 
not lost faith in the objects of the 
workshops - particularly the concern of 
the workshops with social issues. Old- 
ham CND, and the workshop personnel 
at Oldham, have often received rather 
shabby treatment from leaders of the 
workshops. Even basic courtesies such 
as informing them of cancelled meet- 
ings, arranged by them, that were to be 
held in the town have not been observed. 
The disturbing state of affairs in Oldham 
calls into question the whole position 
of the Campaign Caravan Workshops. 
For some time the workshops have been 
regarded by a large section of the cam- 
paign as the ‘‘ white-coated specialists ” 
of the movement: perhaps this is 
because so many previous reports of the 
workshops have been written by people 
closely connected with the project. The 
comparative lack of tough analysis (a 
full report of the Somerset project has 
never appeared) is combined with a 
theoretical bankruptcy among many of 
the workshop’s leaders. In particular, 
George Clark has presented pretentious 
papers to both the Aylesmore Farm con- 
ference last summer and the London 
conference in January, neither of which 
addressed itself concretely to the prob- 
lems facing the workshops. In my view, 
the experience of the Oldham Workshop 
also casts some doubt on George Clark’s 
organising ability. 

Perhaps the greatest tragedy of all is 
that the situation I have described could 
have been pointed out months ago. In 
spite of the workshops’ much-publicised 
belief in “taking action for ourselves”, 
incredibly little has been done to put 
the present situation to rights. 

It is increasingly recognised that there 
is much thinking to be done in CND, 
both on the level of policy, and of 
action. But I cannot help feeling that 
the very ill-defined activities of the 
workshops have to some extent been a 
substitute for thought. I hope that now 
the movement will preserve the best of 
the workshop idea (particularly their 
willingness to question all facets of 
campaign activity), while discarding the 
euphoria that has for too long sur 
rounded it. 


Keith Robins worked with the Campaign 
Caravan Workshops in Somerset last 
year and has taken an active interest in 
their development. 

George Clark will reply next week. 
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David Storey 


The central dilemma 
in D. H. Lawrence 


F. R. Leavis’s famous book “D. H. Lawrence - Novelist” has been 
reissued by Penguin as a paperback. David Storey, author of “This 
Sporting Life”, “Flight Into Camden” and “ Radcliffe”, discusses 
what he sees as the central theme in Lawrence’s work - the conflict 
between individual virtue and society - and assesses Leavis’s view 


of Lawrence. 


Lawrence is too much the pilgrim of our 
times for us to judge him simply as an 
artist. For art, in its absolute sense, 
stands apart from the time and the 
temperament which create it, anony- 
mous, causeless; Lawrence is too much 
a creature of the world we live in for 
us to separate ourselves either from it, 
or him. He turned against our society, 
tore himself against it, tried to change 
it, struggled to free himself from it; 
then shut it out altogether. It hunted 
him, not merely because he attacked it, 
but because society sensed in him a 
creature in flight. The virtue he re- 
asserted was that of the individual 
human soul, the separate thing, that 
part of us which stands away from time 
and which, at the same moment, is at 
one with the eternal flux. He could, in 
the end, only preserve the separateness 
by subtracting it altogether. His failure 
was in that, having re-established indi- 
vidual virtue, he could never bring it 
back into the world. It was only real 
when society was excluded from it; the 
return journey he never made: one 
must function in society or not at all. 


This dilemma lies at the centre of his 
work, its principal drama and, as in his 
life, its principal failure too. In Women 
In Love, his most ambitious and com- 
plete novel, and the one which Lawrence 
himself regarded, and which Leavis* 


*D. H. Lawrence - novelist, by F. R. 


Leavis. (Penguin, 12s 6d.) 
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now regards, as his major work, the 
conflict is set out with considerable 
clarity. The two central male characters, 
Gerald Crich and Rupert Birkin, are 
invested with the attributes of the world 
and the non-world respectively. Crich 
is an industrialist, a man so deeply 
embedded in society that he sees both 
himself and other people as little more 
than components of the machine of 
“progress”: general betterment through 
greater material sustenance. Birkin 
may be taken to be Lawrence himself, 
the man on the outside of society, 
anxious to condemn it and change it, 
and seeing its paradoxes and its destruc- 
tiveness with the vividness his exclusion 
allows. 


The conflict between the men is both 
personal and social, a grinding antagon- 
ism of love and hatred in which each in 
his own way attempts to reach into the 
other; Crich straining from his world of 
machines and men into the one of 
personal liberty offered by Birkin; and 
Birkin struggling to enter Crich’s world 
on his own terms, his _ individual 
authority unimpaired. The battle has its 
physical as well as metaphysical reality: 


“So the two men began to struggle 
together. They were very dissimilar. 
Birkin was tall and narrow, his bones 
were very thin and fine. Gerald was 
much heavier and more plastic. His 
bones were strong and round, his 
limbs were rounded, all his contours 
were beautifully and fully moulded. 
He seemed to stand with a proper, 
rich weight on the face of the earth, 
whilst Birkin seemed to have the 
centre of gravitation in his own mid- 
die. And Gerald had a rich, frictional 
kind of strength, rather mechanical, 
but sudden and invincible, whereas 
Birkin was abstract as to be almost 
intangible.” 
Birkin wins this fight, as he goes on to 
win the deeper, intrinsic one. ‘ Instead 
of chopping yourself down to fit the 
world,” he says, ‘chop the world down 
to fit yourself.” This is the creed which 
isolates him, and which Crich from the 
security of his environment looks at 
with longing and fascination. “ He knew 
more than Birkin, in one direction - 
much more,” and it is this knowledge 
of the world which holds him back, 
entombing him finally in the cold, de- 
personalised sanctuary of industry and 
progress. He becomes, not free, but 
self-sufficient and dies, symbolically, 
frozen to death in a glacier. 
At the beginning of their relationship 
Crich asks Birkin, 
“Have you ever really loved any- 
body?” 
“Yes and no,” replied Birkin. 
‘Not finally?” said Gerald. 
“Finally - finally - no,” said Birkin. 
“Nor I,” said Gerald. 
“And do you want to?” said Birkin. 
Gerald looked with a long, twinkling, 
almost sardonic look into the eyes of 
the other man. 
“T don’t know,” he said. 
“TI do - I want to love,” said Birkin. 
“You do?” 


David Storey 


“Yes, I want the finality of love.” 
This love, however, Birkin soon dis- 
covers he has to cut in two: woman-love, 
the personal thing, and man-love, the 
impersonal thing; the one of the world, 
the other outside and apart from it. The 
division between them is acute, for it 
seems to Birkin that 


“woman was always so horrible and 
clutching, she had such a lust for 
possession, a greed of self-importance 
in love. She wanted to have, to own, 
to control, to be dominant. Every- 
thing must be referred back to her, to 
Woman, the Great Mother of every- 
thing and to whom everything must 
finally be rendered up.” 

“It was intolerable, this possession at 
the hands of woman. Always a man 
must be considered as the broken-oft 
fragment of a woman, and the sex 
was the still aching scar of the lacera- 
tion. Man must be added on to a 
woman, before he had any real place 
or wholeness.” 


In this way the woman becomes the 
world, the mother, the thing he must 
tear himself from, flee from, come back 
to, not whole, separate, a thing of 
intrinsic worth, but simply as a sacrifice, 
to ‘be rendered up”. It was the return 
journey that Lawrence, like Birkin, 
never made. His failure to see himself 
as an individual in relation to the world, 
to the woman, was also the more crucial 
failure to see himself as an artist in 
relation to his work. 


Lawrence invested his personal dilemma 
in his impersonal relation with society; 
he abstracted it, broadening its meaning. 
His motives were substantial, and are 
related in Sons and Lovers with such 
prescience that they make this earlier 
novel the necessary preface to Women 
In Love. Paul Morel grows up as a 
creature possessed by his mother; in 
him she discovers her only relief from 
the ugly tyranny of her husband and 
the world he represents. Her son comes 
to share her bitterness and her loves: 
she is his refuge just as much as he is 


hers. It is a relationship of an intense 
inner dynamism, either consuming 
everything or rejecting it totally. 


Mrs Morel’s first love was her eldest 
son, William, and in him are invested 
all her ambitions to transcend the crip- 
pling mining environment they live in. 
H[e is sent as her emissary into the 
world, te London, and when he dies 
she almost dies too. As if in response 
to her neglect her youngest, Paul, falls 
seriously ill; he and his mother appear 
to meet on the threshold of death: 


“Paul was very ill. His mother lay 
in bed at nights with him; they could 
not affofd a nurse. He grew worse, 
and the crisis approached. One night 
he tossed into consciousness in the 
ghastly, sickly feeling of dissolution, 
when all the cells in the body seem 
in intense irritability to be breaking 
down, and consciousness makes a last 
flare of struggle, like madness. 


“*T s'll die, mother!’ he cried, heav- 
ing for breath on the pillow. 


“She lifted him up, crying in a small 
voice: ‘Oh, my son - my son!’ 


“That brought him to. He realized 
her. His whole will rose up and 
arrested him. He put his head on her 
breast, and took ease of her for love. 
“<«For some things,’ said his aunt, ‘it 
was a good thing Paul was ill that 
Christmas. I believe it saved his 
mother.’ ” 


Each sucks the other from oblivion and, 
fused by the ordeal, they become 
inseparable. When, finally, Mrs Morel 
is dying of cancer, Paul watches over 
her: “Sometimes they looked in each 
other’s eyes. Then they almost seemed 
to make an agreement. It was almost as 
if he were agreeing to die also.” 


In Kangaroo, which relates the attempt 
actually to enter the world through 
political action, and which Women In 
Love antedates by six years, the central 
character thinks about his wife and his 
mother in this way: 

“They both believed in him terribly, 
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Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament, 7 Wilfrid 
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Norway: 
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Oslo 1. 


Sweden: 

Kampanjen mot Atomvapen, Box 5138, Stockholm 5. 

United Kingdom: 

Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament, 2 Carthusian 
Street, London E.C.1. 

Colleges and Universities Campaign for Nuclear 
Disarmament, 2 Carthusian Street, London E.C.1. 

Committee of 100, 13 Goodwin Street, London N.4. 

Campaign Caravan Workshops, 197 Kings Cross 
Road, London W.C.1. 

Friends Peace Committee, Friends House, Euston 
Road, London N.W.1. 
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Carthusian Street, London E.C.1. 
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Fellowship of Reconciliation, Box 271, Nyack, N.Y. 

National Committee for a Sane Nuclear Policy 
(SANE), 17 E.45th St, New York 17, N.Y. 

Student Peace Union, 60295 S. University Ave., 
Chicago 37, Ill. 

War Resisters’ League, Room 1025, 5 Beekman St, 
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Section for Disarmament and Peace of the Yugoslav 
League for Peace, Independence and Equality of 
Peoples, Trg Marksa i Engelsa 11, Beograd. 
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Confederation 
for peace 


Peace Information Bulletin Vol 2 No 1 April 1964 


issued by the International Confederation 
for Disarmament and Peace (ICDP) 


In January 1964 something happened at Tyringe 
in Sweden. The International Confederation 
for Disarmament and Peace was born. As with 
all well planned births, it took place in a spirit 
of joy, of friendship and of peace. The spirit of 
Tyringe embraced the world; all humanity was 
and is our business. 


The grim realities of nuclear weapons have 
brought all men and governments face to face 
with a choice of paths. One leads to mutual 
destruction, the other to mutual fellowship. All 
want to take the second path but are held back, 
not by lack of means but by ingrained habits, by 
lack of trust, by lack of imagination, by lack of 
determination. 


The task of the peace movement now is to create 
the climate of peace and to help overcome 
these obstacles. Peace organisations can no 
longer work effectively alone. A co-operative 
effort is needed. The Confederation exists to 
co-ordinate the work of independent peace 
organisations to make them conscious of other 
similar groups around the world. 


The basis of the Confederation is peace in the 
context of human rights. What this means is 
spelled out in the following pages — and there is 
much in this bulletin of importance to workers 
and thinkers for peace. 


When you have read it we hope you will con- 
sider whether your organisation should add its 
strength as a full member or as an associate 
member of the Confederation. 


Kenneth Lee, President, 
International Confederation 
for Disarmament and Peace (ICDP) 
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YOUR FINANCIAL FUTURE 


As a living body depends upon blood, so the life 
of the confederation will depend upon money. At 
the present time tbe property of the confederation 
is vested in four trustees, appointed by the council. 
Its finances are administered by the treasurer and 
finance committee which meets every month and 
will be glad to send an audited statement of 
accounts on application. The budget for the financial 
year, which began on September 1, 1963, totals 
£5,330 ($14,930). Naturally the larger part of this 
sum will be devoted to the remuneration of those 
who undertake the main responsibilities. For the 
general secretary and administrative assistant, and 
one office secretary, the figure of £3,000 is required. 
For office accommodation, equipment and supplies, 
£930 is needed. 


For the general secretary’s travel and the cost of 
accommodation for meetings of the executive com- 
mittee, £500; for projects, including the printing of 
this bulletin, convening conferences and for con- 
tingencies, an additional £900 is needed. 


To raise this total it is anticipated that £2,120 will 
be received from the affiliation fees of member- 
organisations and that the remaining £3,210 will 
be raised from other sources. 


Large organisations contribute £120 ($360) per 
annum. Small organisations including youth and 
student bodies £40 ($120) per annum. International 
organisations with two national sections affiliated, 
£5 ($15) per annum. In order to give the confeder- 
ation a good start, all organisations have been 


asked to double their contribution in the first year 
and some have already responded. The council also 
suggested that organisations should undertake one 
project of a fund-raising nature each year for the 
confederation; that regional groups of all organis- 
ations should accept responsibility for one item in 
the budget for 1964 and that member organisations 
should arrange meetings and contacts for the 
general secretary for the purposes of fund-raising. 
Each member of the council of twenty-one persons 
has been asked to accept responsibility personally 
to raise a sum during 1964. Already more than one 
contribution of this kind has been received. 


Most of us would be ready to agree that we know 
somebody who has more money than we have and 
few would deny that we know someone who is at 
least as generous as we are. May we therefore ask 
you most urgently both to send a gift for the work 
of the confederation now and to ask your wealthier 
and equally generous friends to do the same! 
Perhaps you could arrange a party of some kind 
suitable to your circumstances and your country 
to raise money for this all-important work to which 
we are committed. A leaflet with suggestions about 
fund-raising is available for 6d postage free. We 
look forward to hearing from you. The general 
secretary will acknowledge all gifts and ensure that 
you are kept informed about the development of 
the confederation and its challenging programme of 
work. You may regard your gift as an investment 
in peace and in the future security and happiness 
of the rising generation. 


ASSOCIATE MEMBERSHIP 


“Associate membership shall be open to organis- 
ations which are in general sympathy with the 
principles and aims of the confederation and are 
approved by a two-thirds majority vote of the 
council or conference.” (Constitution, Article 3 (b).) 
The principles and aims of the confederation are 
stated elsewhere. What are the differences between 
full membership and associate membership of the 
confederation ? Full membership is open to those 
organisations which satisfy the council that they 
are mainly concerned with the promotion of disarm- 
ament and peace and that they have generally and 
actively advocated the principles and aims of the 
confederation and do not hesitate to oppose the 
policies of any government, including their own, if 
they depart from these objectives. Like associate 
members, they must be approved by a two-thirds 
majority of the members of the council or the 
conference. 


What then is the distinction ? Clearly an associate 
member organisation does not have to be mainly 
concerned with the promotion of disarmament and 
peace, nor must it necessarily actively advocate the 
principles and aims of the confederation, so long 
as it is in general sympathy with them. Nor does 
it have to oppose the policies of governments if 
they depart from these objectives. This leaves the 
door open for many important bodies to become 
associate members of the confederation. For ex- 
ample, the World Federation of United Nations 
Associations, the World Assembly of Youth, the 
World Federalists, to mention a few international 
non-governmental organisations. There are many 
others which have shown during recent years their 
concern for disarmament and peace and their 
general sympathy with such basic objectives of the 


confederation as “the non-military solution of all 
conflicts”, “the strengthening of the work of the 
United Nations and its existing agencies, both in 
promoting disarmament and in increasing its respon- 
sibility for inspection and in determining the direc- 
tion of economic aid and the encouragement of the 
growth of the world community, based on world 
law”, and “an active and developing co-operation 
between all peoples.” 


Large and influential national bodies may also 
apply for associate membership of the confeder- 
ation—and we expect they will—organisations such 
as trade unions, federations and professional associa- 
tions of all kinds concerned with education, science 
and culture; churches and bodies representing the 
great world religions; women’s organisations; youth 
organisations; bodies concerned with the conser- 
vation of natural resources and the preservation of 
life. These and many other associations of like- 
minded people will increase the chances of their 
own survival if they give their support to the 
confederation for disarmament and peace. No think- 
ing person today considers this to be merely of 
academic interest, nor is it reserved to the few who 
have time to devote to international conferences or 
the disposition to criticise those in high places; the 
concern for disarmament and peace is no less than 
the universal concern for survival and the need for 
its effective expression is desperate and urgent. If 
you agree, then please raise the question of affilia- 
tion with those organisations of which you are a 
member. Associate membership will entitle them 


to receive publications of the confederation and 
invitations to conferences and meetings. For further 
information, please write to the General Secretary 
of the ICDP. . 
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ICDP will co-ordinate demands to all governments 
to recognise the event and provide appropriate 
facilities. Marches will bear ICDP banners and will 
incorporate a growing number of international 
themes, e.g. opposition to the spread of nuclear 
weapons, and support for disengagement. An inter- 
national collection of money for UNICEF and other 
aid programmes will give a new significance to the 
marches. It is not too optimistic to hope that the 
marches will spread to many more countries each 
year and that radical demands for disarmament will 
be carried through and beyond the accepted political 
divisions and boundaries. 


Training and Research 

New dimensions could be added to peace action with 
new techniques based on a more analytical approach 
to the problem. Functional tasks carried out on a 
national basis require a fair degree of expertise. 
When engaged, they demand a high degree of tech- 
nical competence and _ sophistication. Training 
schemes are already on the drawing boards in 
recognition of the need to provide the best technical 
background for those engaged in international pro- 
jects. Proposals have also been made for the 
setting up of a central agency for international 
group study which would initiate action/research 
into international tension centres, conciliation in 
conflict situations, the promotion of peace exhibi- 
tions, peace education in schools, and the problems 
posed by psychological preparations for war. 


The World at Peace 


Robert Jungk echoed a widely held opinion in the 
ICDP when he said ‘“‘ We should more than before 
emphasise the feeling of hope for a disarmed, 
peaceful and prosperous world.’”’ The peace move- 
ment had not merely to stop war but “invent and 
describe the world we want”. It would need an 
imaginative vision of the future which compelled 
respect and support. “If we show the way in which 
mankind, by abandoning the burden of arms, can 
humanise technology by giving it a new goal, we 
will march in the forefront of real progress.” 


* * * 


If the ICDP can be said to have produced a 
dominant theme, it would be the affirmation of a 
primary loyalty to humanity rather than national 
or any other sectional interests. In practice this 
clearly means, in relation to the peace issue, active 
dissociation from the policies of governments when, 
as is often the case, they depart from universally 
accepted standards and an active identification with 
the needs of the vast majority of men who are 
suppressed economically or politically. 


The world needs change but not only change 
brought about through pacts and treaties between 
governments. All men should be encouraged to 
make changes themselves, to understand ‘ why” 
and “how”. Only thus can the conditions for a 
real and lasting peace be created. A world-wide 
mass movement is the means by which the growth 
of popular awareness can be fostered. The ICDP, 
as a union of peace organisations, could become 
the growing point for such a mass movement based 
on a common loyalty to humanity. The future can- 
not be predicted but clearly the ICDP has an impor- 
tant and perhaps vital part to play. 


Above: Claude Bourdet (Mouvement Contre 1l’Armement 
Atomique, France, and Vice-president of ICDP). 


Below: Jose Smole (Vice-president of Yugoslav League for 
ee and Equality of Peoples, Vice-president 
Co) , 


The top photo on this page and those on pages 5, 6, 7, 8 and 
9 were taken by John Hopkins. 


STATEMENT OF 


PRINCIPLES AND AIMS 


PREAMBLE 


The international conference for co-operation and 
co-ordination of the movements against atomic 
armaments and for general and complete disarm- 
ament brought together at Oxford representatives 
of non-aligned movements and _ organisations 
throughout the world, joined in the common strug- 
gle for peace. Co-operation between these organis- 
ations has grown rapidly during the past few years. 
The danger of nuclear catastrophe has made it 
imperative that these organisations should form an 
international confederation which would respect 
the differences of method and emphasis and pre- 
serve their freedom of action, but help to develop 
popular action on an international scale. 


The elimination of nuclear weapons, the policies 
based upon their use, the growth of military 
structures and of armaments, is mankind’s most 
urgent task. All human endeavour presupposes the 
continuation of life. But apart from the danger to 
survival itself, human dignity and the development 
of social, technical and civilising processes are 
jeopardised by the preparation for war. Co-existence 
of different ideologies is possible in a civilised 
society, but the co-existence of human beings and 
nuclear weapons is not. Not only do these weapons 
generate the tensions which may at any moment 
explode into thermonuclear war, they also threaten 
fundamental human rights. 


Every human being has a responsibility to act 
according to conscience to safeguard himself and 
others. This should take precedence over any 
demands of governments which compel him to 
destroy life. 


Without prejudice to the Charter rights of the 
United Nations to enforce its mandate, we believe 
that political problems can no longer be solved by 
resort to war. Although statesmen now admit that 
a general nuclear war is tantamount to annihilation, 
they continue policies which threaten to make it 
inevitable. Thus nations arm for a conflict which 
they admit they cannot win. 


The organisations within the new confederation 
contend that fundamental new thinking on the 
problem of war is necessary, and that new forces 
and new methods must be interposed in the world 
situation, so that economic resources now used in 
the arms race may be diverted to the building of 
an international community based upon the active 
co-operation of all people in a disarmed world. 
Disarmament will mean fundamental social, econo- 
mic and political change. 


Therefore the creation of an international organis- 
ation, including pacifists and anti-nuclear movements, 
responds to a historic necessity. In the two 
societies that appear radically and mortally opposed, 
a common problem must now be faced. The military 
structures in both societies constitute one of the 
principal foundations of the state. The confederation 
intends to promote a constructive and dynamic effort 
to eliminate the real causes of war, and the institu- 
tions and structures of the state adapted to this 
function. For example, scientific progress cannot 
be halted at the door of armies, as long as these 
exist: on the contrary, even new atomic research 
for peaceful uses is greatly influenced by the 
military. Human progress in any area of the world 
requires the progressive abandonment of vast 
military expenditure and the use of these resources 
for the fight against misery and hunger, for welfare 
and the realisation of an increasingly just society. 


Some of the organisations at Oxford were primarily 
concerned with nuclear disarmament. Others held 
to the pacifist position against all weapons. Some 
adopt the methods of persuasion and political action. 
Others adopt the method of non-violent action. The 
confederation respects these differences. But its 
component organisations are united in the deter- 
mination to stimulate popular action, with the 
support of youth, labour, church, civic and other 
organisations, against the threat of war. The basis 
for this co-operation on an international scale is 
now established. 

BASIC OBJECTIVES AND TERMS OF 
REFERENCE 


Member organisations of the confederation should 

work for: 

(1) A permanent test-ban treaty. 

(2) General and complete disarmament of all 
nations. 

(3) The non-military solution of all conflicts. 

(4) The strengthening of the work of the United 
Nations and its existing agencies, both in pro- 
moting disarmament and in increasing its 
responsibility for inspection and in determining 
the direction of economic aid and the encour- 
agement of the growth of a wotld community 
based on world law. 


(5) The creation of zones of nuclear and conven- 
tional disengagement and demilitarisation. 

(6) The progressive elimination of nuclear bases 
ee great powers, internally and on foreign 
soil. 

(7) An active and developing co-operation between 
al] peoples. 

As a first step they should actively oppose: 

(1) The testing, manufacture, stock-piling and use 
of nuclear weapons by every country, including 
their own. 

(2) All nuclear bases, including the use of their 
own territory for this purpose. 

(3) All countries’ membership of all nuclear 
alliances. 

(4) The spread of nuclear weapons to any new 
powers or blocs. 

They must also nrovide evidence by consistent deeds 
and stated policies that they stand for these 
nhiectives. 
The closer co-ordination of the non-aligned peace 
movements within the confederation will strengthen 
existing organisations by their mutwal active, 
material and inteJlectual support. It will promote 
the development of new centres in countries where, 
at present, they do not ex'st. It will enabJe these 
movements to confer and, when deemed appropriate, 
to co-operate as a united bodv. with other peace 
movements. It will give, generally, to organisations, 
to neace workers and groups, the feeling of strength 
and hope wh'ch will greatly enhance their desire for 
action and their effectiveness to bring pressure to 
hear on governments, and to force them to take 
the greatest possible account of their aims and 
actions. 

PROGRAMME OF ACTION 


The confederation resolves to co-ordinate inter- 
nationally the activities of member organisations in 
pursuit of these obiectives and such others as are 
added from time to time. 

It seeks to encourage direct democratic initiatives 
and action of the people as a new dynamism for 
influencing national and international policies, and 
as a means of asserting the popular will on these 
and other issues. 


CONSTITUTION 


NAME 
The name of the association shall be “The 
International Confederation for Disarmament 
and Peace,” hereafter called ‘The Confeder- 
ation.” 


2. OBJECTIVES 

To promote, as outlined in the statement of 
principles and aims adopted by the Oxford 
Conference (which forms part of this constitu- 
tion), the closest co-operation among all national 
and international non-governmental organis- 
ations dedicated to the achievement of world 
peace. 


3. MEMBERSHIP 
Membership shall be open only to non-govern- 
mental organisations, either national or inter- 
national, and shall consist of full membership 
and associate membership. 


(a) Full Membership shall be open to any national 
or international non-governmental organisation 
which : 

(i) Is mainly concerned with the promotion 
of disarmament and peace. 


(ii) Has generally and actively advocated the 
principles and aims of the confederation, 
and does not hesitate to oppose the 
policies of anv government, including its 
own, if they denart from these objectives. 
Has applied for full membership and 
whose anplication has been approved by 
a two-thirds (2/3) maiority of the mem- 
bers of the council or bv a two-thirds 
(2/3) maiority vote of conference. 
Associate Membership shal] be open to national 
or international non-governmental organisations 
which are in general sympathy with the prin- 
ciples and aims of the confederation, and are 
ann-oved by a two-thirds (2/3) majority vote 
of the council or confe7ence. 

(c) Termination of Membership. The council may, 
subject to the overriding jurisdiction of con- 
ference, terminate the membership, (whether 
full or associate) of any organisation, provided 
that no such decision shall be taken unless a 
two-third (2/3) majority of the members of the 
council signify by recorded vote (verbally or 
in writing), their support for such termination 
of membership. 

4. CONFRFRENCE 
(a) The affairs and policies of the confederation 
shall be controlled by a conference (herein 
referred to as “ conference”) representative of 
the member organisations, which shall meet at 
least once in every two years. When in session, 
the conference shall be the supreme authority 
of the confederation. The date and place of 
conference meetings shall be determined by 
the conference, which shall have power to 
delegate this function to the council or execu- 
tive of the confederation. 

The representation at conference of organis- 

ations in full membership of the confederation 

shall be on the following basis: 
(i) International organisations 

(ii) National coalitions ... 3 delegates 

(ili) Large organisations ... ... 2 delegates 

(iv) Small or youth organisations 1 delegate 

For the purposes of this sub-article the council 

shall decide the basis of representation for full 

membership organisations. Such decisions will be 
subject to review at conference. 

Each delegation to conference shall be able to 


(iii) 


(b) 


(b) 


3 delegates 


exercise all the votes to which it is entitled, irre- 
spective of the number of delegates present. 


(c) In addition to the delegates of organisations 
enjoying full membership, the following will 
be entitled to speak and vote at conference. 


(i) The outgoing president. 
(ii) Three (3) or more 
presidents. 


The following will be entitled to attend and speak 
at conference: 


(i) The outgoing treasurer. ! f 

(ii) The general-secretary for the time being. 

(ii) The members of the outgoing council and 

executive. 

One person cannot exercise votes as both an officer 

and a delegate. 

(d) Each of the organisations in associate member- 
ship of the confederation shall be entitled to 
send to the conference such numbers of 
observers as the executive shall decide: such 
observers shall be entitled to participate in 
discussions. 

(e) The council or the executive may invite 
observers to attend conference, or parts thereof, 
from organisations not in membership of the 
confederation. Such observers shall not be 
entitled to vote at conference and may only 
address conference by leave of the conference 
chairman. 

5. OFFICERS 

There shall be the following officers of the confeder- 

ation (herein referred to as ‘ officers”), appointed 

in the manner provided : 

(i) A president who shall be chairman of the 
council, and at least three (3) vice- 
presidents, who shall be elected by con- 
ference; 

(ii) A treasurer, who shall be elected by the 
council; 

(iii) A general secretary, who shall be ap- 
pointed by the council for such period 
as may be determined by the council. 
COUNCIL 
Between conferences the governing body of the 
confederation shall be the council (herein 
referred to as the ‘“ council”), which shall 
consist of : 

(i) Fifteen (15) persons elected by the con- 
ference; 

(ii) The officers; 

(iii) Any other persons, not exceeding five (5) 

in number, whom the council agrees to 

co-opt; 

In addition to the five (5) co-options 

which the council may normally make, 

vacancies caused by resignations or death 
may be filled by co-option by the council. 

(b) The council shall meet at least once in every 

year at such time and place it may decide. 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 

Between the meetings of the council, the affairs 

of the confederation shall be managed by the 

executive committee. 

(b) The executive committee shall consist of the 
following members : 

(i) The president, treasurer and the general 
secretary. 

(ii) A chairman of the executive to be elected 
by the council. 

(iii) Five (5) members elected by and from 

the council. 

The vice-presidents and all council members shall 

be entitled to attend meetings of ‘the executive. 


outgoing vice- 


6. 
(a) 


(iv) 


Te 
(a) 


communications; issuing information including an 
international agenda of events, a bibliography and 
abstracts of relevant material; help in co-ordinating 
actions internationally, like the Easter marches; the 
production of a quarterly bulletin; and _ basic 
information about the ICDP to gain new support. 
A second phase of activity will include projects 
such as the promotion of an independent disarm- 
ament and research institute: the provision of an 
international news service; the organisation of con- 
ferences for East-West contacts, and of specialists 
in particular fields, as well as the sponsorship of 
a World At Peace exhibition and conference in 
1965. If it can operate efficiently and depend on 
widespread co-operation, the centre should help to 
speed up the process of international decision- 
making and eradicate much duplication of activity 
and effort. 


The ICDP has a firm policy of co-operation with 
other concerned organisations and institutions such 
as the International Peace Bureau, the World 
Council of Peace and the United Nations and its 
agencies. In particular there will be a working 
link with the IPB which in close liaison with the 
secretariat will undertake such projects as the 
collection and distribution of relevant peace re- 
search results; the gathering of information on 
organisational problems; the promotion of people- 
to-people contact during International Co-operation 
Year and the provision of an international peace 
information service. The IPB will serve as a contact 
centre for the 18-nations disarmament talks at 
Geneva and other similar encounters there. The 
common concerns of the WCP and the ICDP are 
many and there will be ample scope for collabor- 
ation in the fields of immediate disarmament objec- 
tives (e.g. the implementation of proposals akin to 
the Rapacki Plan), and East-West relations (e.g. the 
exchange of delegations, study seminars and work 
camps. etc). Consultative status with the UN and 
UNESCO will be sought as a means to bring forward 
specific disarmament proposaJs and matters related 
to human rights and civil liberties. 


An outline of the future of the ICDP must not be 
confined to its functioning on the purely adminis- 
trative level. The convergence of representatives 
from the entire spectrum of the independent peace 
movements with their many and often profound 
differences in method and in principle - survivalists, 
pacifists, direct actionists, researchers and demon- 
strators, students and workers of long experience - 
offers creative possibilities some of which have 
already begun to be realised. The positive nature 
of such encounters has been heightened by a 
tendency to find common ground which flourishes 
almost uniquely in the international setting. The 
future of the peace movement is dependent on 
the ideas and ideals it can stimulate and a review 
of some of the major topics which emerged during 
the discussions at Tyringe gives grounds for encour- 
agement. 


There was an awareness of the differences between 


the apparent situation - a relaxation of tension 
politically, as symbolised by the partial test-ban 
treaty, and therefore a general psychological re- 
laxation - and the real situation in which no nation 
is reducing its military capability and the world 
is plagued by a series of restricted but bloody 
conflicts. Nevertheless if coherent policies which 
are well in advance of events can be developed 
there are new opportunities in the atmosphere of 
the detente. An appeal to fear can no longer be 
effective but the onus is on peace workers to find 
constructive solutions and set the pace for a peace 
race which would capture the imagination of an 
international public. 


An international programme aimed at internation- 
ally agreed goals could give greater political realism 
to national policies and restore the sense of direc- 
tion which is in many cases lacking. It would have 
an appeal for many people who are aware of the 
need to transcend national frontiers and objectives, 
and, through united action, would make the political 
impact which individual movements are too weak 
to achieve. The ICDP provides a meeting ground 
for the discussion and development of many inter- 
national programmes. 


Easter Marches ; 4 
Easter-time has become the occasion for inter- 
national solidarity and world-wide peace action. The 


Top right: Werner Bowing (Deputy Chairman of Verband 
der Kriegsdienstverweigerer, member of Arbeitsgemeinschaft 
Deutscher Friedensverbande, Germany), Sean McBride 
(Accra Assembly Continuing Committee and ICDP Council), 
Arthur Pape (Executive Secretary, Canadian CND, Federal 
Chairman, Combined Universities CND), Philip Eastman 
(General Secretary, International Fellowship of Reconcilia- 
tion, Council member and chairman of finance committee, 
ICDP). 


Below right: Andrea Gaggero (Consulta per la Pace, Italy, 
and Council member. ICDP), Giuliano Pontaro (Movimento 
Nonviolento per la Pace, italy, and interpreter at Tyringe), 
Chris Cowley (Committee of 100, UK), Homer Jack (Execu- 
tive Director, SANE, USA, and Council member of ICDP). 
Left Peggy Duff (General Secretary of CND, UK, Treasurer 
and Council member. ICDP), Tony Smythe (Secretary of War 
Resisters’ International, Council member, ICDP), Andrea 
Gaggero, Giuliano Pontaro, Gerry Hunnius. 
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Below: Bengt Higlund (Kampanjen mot Atomvapen, Sweden) 
and Robin Jenkins, sitting; Gerry Hunnius (General Secre- 
tary of ICDP) and Abbé Carrette (standing). 


INTO 
THE FUTURE... 


2 


If 1965 is to be the United Nations’ Year of Inter- 
national Co-operation perhaps we may be permitted 
to call 1964 the Year of Co-operation and Develop- 
ment for the international peace movement. The 
Tyringe Conference of the ICDP certainly gave 
some inkling of the tremendous potential for peace 
action in a world-wide synthesis of experience, 
strength and vision from all sectors of the move- 
ment. It was only a beginning, but here, at last, 
was the recognition that our primary task is to 
build an international force for peace which can 
both offer effective resistance and a constructive 
aiternative to power politics. The aim may seem 
ambitious but in the nuclear age the stakes are 
high. The ICDP will provide an effective frame- 
work for all organisations subscribing to the Oxford 
statement of principles and aims, that is to say 
those organisations which are resolutely pursuing 
the goals of disarmament and peace without 
reference to national vested interests or the postures 
of either side in the Cold War. The ICDP will be 
aligned only by virtue of its overriding loyalty to 
all humanity. It will extend the peace movement’s 
possible field of contact and influence by inviting 
the association of sympathetic organisations. It will 
strive for a gradual evolution towards an inter- 
national programme of activities which can be 
endorsed by all its members. The long term 
objective must be to create a body of opinion, able 
and willing to intervene directly in world affairs 
related to the problems of disarmament and peace. 
More immediately the ICDP will face a period of 
construction and consolidation. The _ secretariat, 
dependent on the finance and participation of mem- 
ber organisations, will provide a servicing centre 
with the means of contact, communication and the 
circulation of information. It can co-ordinate but 
in the early stages not initiate action - with, 
however, one important exception. The disarray 
during the Cuban crisis pin-points the necessity for 
the executive, with the confidence of the movement, 
to be free to act in similar situations, possibly 
through a special commission of representative 
individuals. For example, teams could be sent to 
the centre of conflict, the United Nations and direct 
to the governments involved. In the main, however, 
international action should be initiated by functional 
groupings amongst member organisations. 

As an encouragement to joint thinking and action, 
the Tyringe Conference agreed on six “ next steps” 
or immediate political objectives which would be 
likely to engage general support. ‘“‘ The arms race 
must be blocked by preventing the spread of 
nuclear weapons and encouraging disengagement in 
a world where mutual confidence is growing.” The 
steps referred to opposing the NATO multilateral 
nuclear force; support for disengagement in Central 
Europe; the formation of nuclear-free zones; the 
renunciation of the independent deterrent by 
Britain and France; an end to the isolation of 
China, and unilateral initiatives for disengagement 
by individual states. These represent a minimum 
basis for agreement while not implying an exclusive 
preoccupation with conventional solutions brought 
about by pressures on governments. Such limited 
measures by themselves and without social change 
would be unlikely to meet the needs of the human 
condition in this technologically advanced nuclear 
era. While using favourable trends in a constantly 
changing situation, the peace movement’s basic 
function is to pioneer a new and better world. The 
very diversity of viewpoint and method within the 
ICDP will permit engagement in many areas. A 
consensus of opinion will be sought which will not 
reflect either the most conservative or the most 
revolutionary approach but some _ intermediate 
position which will serve to extend the conservatives 
to the point of meaningful action and to coax the 
revolutionaries into the realm of the possible. 
During the first year the secretariat in London will 
be mainly concerned with fund-raising; improving 


(c) The executive committee should meet at least 
once every three months. 

(d) The executive shall have the power to set up 
standing sub-committees to deal with any sub- 
jects for which it thinks they are needed. On 
any such sub-committee concerned with finance 
the treasurer shall be ex-officio a member. The 
executive committee shall also have power to 
set up ad hoc sub-committees. The general 
secretary shall be ex-officio a member of stand- 
ing and ad hoc sub-committees. 

8. QUORUM AND PROXIES 

The quorum for meetings of the conference, council 

and executive shall be not less than 50% of those 

entitled to be present and to vote, provided always 
that for the purpose of determining the existence 
of a quorum it shall be permissible, for good and 
valid reasons certified in writing by the president 
and general secretary, to allow a member of con- 
ference, council or executive to appoint in writing 

a substitute to represent him and vote on his behalf 

at a specified meeting, in which case such person 

may be counted for the purpose of determining the 
existence of a quorum. 

9. REGIONS 

(a) There shall be such regional or functional 
groupings of the confederation as the confer- 
ence shall approve. Between conferences the 
council may provisionally institute new regional 
or functional groupings. 

(b) Where regional or functional councils are 
formed, the council of the confederation shall 
define the functions and powers of such regional 
or functional councils. 

10. SPOKESMEN 

No affiliated organisations, regional council or 

functional council] shall use the name of the con- 

federation in any public action or statement, without 
having obtained the prior consent of the council, 
executive or general secretary. 

11. HONORARY PATRONS 

The council may invite persons, who in the opinion 

of the council have made a valuable contribution to 

the cause of peace and disarmament, to become 
honorary patrons of the confederation. 

12. TRUSTEES 

(a) The property of the confederation shall be 
vested in four (4) trustees appointed by the 


The Oxford Conference. 
Left to right: John Dra- 
goumis, the late Gregory 
Lambrakis (both of the 
Greek Committee for 
Peace) and Pat Arrowsmith 
(Committee of 100, UK). 


council, who shall administer such property 
according to the instructions of the council and 
executive committee. 


(b) The council shall be responsible for prescribing 
by written regulations the methods of account- 
ing for all monies received by the trustees and 
treasurer. 

(c) The council shall appoint auditors who shall 
audit all books and accounts annually. 

(d) Copies of a summary of the accounts and 

balance sheet certified by the auditors shall be 

circulated to all member organisations annually. 

(e) Payment shall be made to the trustees re- 
imbursing them for all proper expenses and 
professional charges incurred by them, or for 
work done by them in the administration of 
the property. 


13. FINANCE 

(a) The subscriptions payable by members shall 
be determined by the executive and approved 
by the council. The rate of subscription need 
not be the same for all classes of members; 
but where different classes of subscription are 
established or amended, these shall be subject 
to appeal to the next conference. 

(b) If any member fails to pay the appropriate 
subscription for 26 weeks, membership shall 
lapse unless the executive on the recommenda- 
tion of the treasurer decides that membership 
shall be only suspended. Full members whose 
membership is suspended shall lose their right 
to send delegates to conference but shall be 
entitled to send observers. 

14. INTERPRETATION 
The council shall in case of dispute decide questions 
of interpretation of this constitution; but any 
member aggrieved by such a decision of the council 
shall be entitled to appeal to the conference. 
16. AMENDMENTS 
This constitution (including the statement of prin- 
ciples and aims referred to in Article 2) may be 
amended by special resolution, by two-thirds (2/3) 
vote of the conference. Such special resolutions 
shall be notified to the executive committee at least 
three months prior to the conference and shall be 
notified by the executive to each member organis- 
ation at least one month before conference. 


THE ORIGIN... 


Signs of an awakening need for increased inter- 
national awareness and co-operation amongst all 
independent peace organisations have become more 
and more urgently apparent during the last few 
years. In a consultation at Camp Sunnybrook, at 
the Accra Assembly, at the Moscow Congress for 
Disarmament, in Amsterdam, during sessions of 
the European Federation Against Nuclear Arms, 
and at the London Conference for Disarmament, 
slowly and with increasing urgency, the thinking 
which culminated in the creation of the Inter- 
national Confederation developed. 


The conference in Oxford, in January 1963, was a 
historic occasion. Delegates from 44 peace organis- 
ations in 18 countries, covering most of the existing 
nuclear disarmament and pacifist organisations, 


which are on record as opposing nuclear weapons 
and tests in all countries, were assembled to ham- 
mer out an international framework which would 
increase their effectiveness and represent the first 
step towards internationalising the hitherto frag- 
mented peace movement throughout the world. 


The delegates who threaded their way from dormi- 


tories to dining-room to meeting-rooms through the 
heaped-up snow did manage to finish their heavy 
agenda with the creation of a framework for wider 
co-operation among the independent peace organis- 
ations of the world. In the process they had some 
rough going, and the meetings left a residue of 
problems, but the fact remains that there was a 
consensus of opinion and the machinery was set up 
for future work together. 


The real work of the conference was done in com- 
mittees, which were commissioned to draft reports 
on specific issues and problems for the guidance 
of the continuing committee. Thus, one committee 
worked on a definition of aims and principles, an- 
other on proposals for the administrative and 
financial structure of the new International, another 
on the exchange of literature and ideas, another on 
means of co-ordinating representation at the United 
Nations and Geneva, another on proposals for 
promoting East-West conferences and another on 
the stimulation of new independent peace move- 
a in countries where they do not at present 
exist. 


Tyringe in Sweden is not especially remarkable as 
a place. It is a typical and pleasant small town in 
southern Sweden, not far from Lund, the seat of 
one of the oldest universities in Europe. But on 
January 11, 1964, Tyringe witnessed a unique event 
of great importance, when after more than a year 
of careful preparation a new international organis- 
ation was formally begun. 


It was not just another birth - this organisation is 
special in a number of crucial ways and its arrival 
has been attendant upon various difficulties both 
practical and political. Was it possible to create a 
body beyond the reach of the major power blocs? 
Could one find room financially and administratively 
amongst the vast array of international peace move- 
ments? The answers were yes, the question was - 
precisely how? Thus the Tyringe Conference sought 
to discover the practical steps to be taken - constitu- 
tion, finance, structure, elections - to discuss and 
agree on a forward programme - to get the whole 
thing off the pages of notes and memoranda. And 
having done that, to invite a number of people and 
organisations that might be interested to come and 
view. The first part was a working conference; the 
second, an inauguration. 


Some 90 people from 50 organisations (of which 12 
were international) and 17 countries came in all to 
both parts. Those who make it their business to 
work for peace and disarmament can be grouped - 
politically, philosophically, socially or tactically, to 
put it in simplified terms. Not all the organisations 
present were members of the confederation. But 
they had all come because of their vital interest. 


The International Confederation for Disarmament 
and Peace is a body which seeks to co-ordinate 
organisations, many of which have sprung up in 
recent years and all of which stem from the prin- 
ciple of working for peace from a position not 
aligned with the major power blocs. It was the 
first time that such diverse groups as pacifists, 


unilateralists, multilateralists, religious groups, 
pressure groups, umbrella movements, information 
and research bodies, student and youth groups 
confronted each other within a common framework. 
This gives the ICDP a great chance - its diversity 
must be its strength and must never become its 
weakness. 


The conference at Tyringe received many messages 
and the following extracts are examples: 


‘|. we must start creating the necessary means 
to an enlightened public opinion without which 
disarmament is most unlikely. I wish your con- 
ference every success.” BERTRAND RUSSELL. 


“.”.. 1am with you in spirit.” ALBERT SCHWEITZER. 


“We hope the congress will make noble efforts 
in seeking ways of giving full expression to the 
sacred cause of world peace.” CHINESE PEOPLE’S 
COMMITTEE FOR WORLD PEACE. 


? we wish you complete success.” INTER- 
NATIONAL PEACE RESEARCH INSTITUTE, POONA, INDIA. 


“ . . We are entirely in favour of the whole 
object of the conference.” GANDHI PEACE FOouUNDA- 
TION, INDIA. 


“On the occasion of the second meeting of the 
International Confederation for Disarmament and 
Peace, I would like to express the deep faith of 
Brazil in disarmament and my conviction that it 
presents the only rational alternative for a 
rational society geared to rational aims and 
values. I feel that the confederation is entitled 
to make an outstanding contribution to the cause 
of peace and international understanding. This 
confederation of men of wisdom and goodwill 
shows that an irresistible alliance between 
governments and world public opinion is in the 
making and I am confident that such an alliance 
can defeat war and in the course of time will 
succeed in doing it.” J. A. DE ARAUJO CASTRO, 
MINISTER OF EXTERNAL RELATIONS OF BRAZIL. 
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The Tyringe Conference. Left. Dan Elwyn Jones and Gail 
Paradise (National Secretary, Student Peace Union, USA). 


Below: Abbé Carrette (Fellowship of Reconciliation and War 
Resi ters’ International, Belg um, and member of the ICDP 
Continuing Committee), Norman Frith (Chairman of Friends 
Peace Committee, UK), Mervyn Jones (CND, UK), David 
Boulton (Editor of Sanity, UK), Dan Elwyn Jones, Alfred 
Hassler (Secretary, FoR, USA, and Counc:] member, ICDP), 
Andreas Buro (Executive Secretary, Kampagne fiir Abriis- 
tung, Fed. Rep. of Germany, and Council member, ICDP), 
Hugh Brock, with back to camera (Editor of Peace News, 
UK), Robin Jenkins (Campaign Caravan Workshops, UK). 


Opposite: Dimitrios Roussopoulos, Bertil Svahnstrom (Chair- 
man, Kamoanjen mot Atomvapen, Sweden, and Council 
member, ICDP), Kenneth Lee (Secretary of Friends Peace 
Committee, UK, and President of ICDP). 


From the committee studying means of exchanging 
ideas on literature and propaganda came the recom- 
mendation that a centrally-edited Peace Information 
Bulletin be produced, providing relevant informa- 
tion in abstract form, to all member organisations 
of the International Confederation. The first three 
issues of the bulletin have been produced in 
co-operation with the International Peace Bureau. 


One committee report suggested that the main 
political programme of the confederation should 
be directed to the United Nations, and that the 
eonfederation apply for consultative status at the 
UN, brt warned that this might jeopardise the 
position of certain member bodies which already 
have such status in their own right. 


On the promotion of international conferences. the 
relevant committee reported: “ WhiJst not wishing 
to minimise the real differences of concept and 
practice which divide the world, we be'ieve that 
one of the chief aims of this new confederation 
must be to develop reJationshins between the exist- 
ing ideological and political b'ocs, countering the 
co'd war and emphasising attempts to solve the 
problem of the threat of nuclear war.” 

“The confederation should take the initiative in 
being a channel for contacts between the two 
power blocs and the non-aligned world. It is hoped 
that these contacts will result in useful joint pro- 
jects and functional co-oneration by organisations 
and individuals from both blocs.” 

The report emphasised that ‘whilst there is a 
function for large international gatherings, face to 
face contact in smalJer groups and conferences may 
be more profitable at this stage.” 


The committee on the stimwation of independent 
peace movements in countries where thev do not 
at present exist emphasised “the importance of 
the new confederation sending large delegations 
with a clearly articulated non-aligned position” to 
every kind of international conference. particularly 
those with participants from both the West and the 
East. 


Much the most encouraging feature of the confer- 
ence was the wide measure of sympathy and agree- 
ment between the pacifist and direct action 
movements on the one hand and the more politically 
orthodox nuelear disarmament organisations on 
the other. The two wings of the movement have 
never been far anart. byt have also never been 
quite together. Oxford demonstrated a conviction 
on both sides that each wing complements the 
other. 


The basic purpose of the Oxford Conference was 
to create an international co-operative framework 
within which al] peace organisations qualified for 
membership could work together more effectively 
toward their common goal of a world at peace. The 
statement of principles and aims elonuently ont- 
lines the po'icv framework of the ICDP and the 
conditions for full membership. 

The central attitude, common to all participating 
organisations, of non-alignment simnly means that 
member organisations of the ICDP maintain an 
independent judeement on the foreign policies of 
everv nation. Poliries are judged on their merit, 
not their origin. The delegates at Oxford did not 
think that they were especially moral in insisting 
on this concept of non-alignment: it was rather the 
desire to make indgements from an jmnartial 
egrovnd to anply the same yardstick to aJJ rovern- 
ment nolicies and to the problems connected with 
the arms race. 

The conference ended with the election of a con- 
tinuing committee under the chairmanship of 


Above: Oxford delerates on their way to a meal. 

Opyocite: Canon Collins (Chairman of CND, UK, and one of 
the 3 presidents of the European Federation Against Nuclear 
Arme) in dicettcsion with Villum Hanren (Vice-chairman, 
Komiteen for Oplysning om Atomfaren, Denmark). 


Kenneth Lee. The following were elected: Frank 
Boaten (Ghana), Andreas Buro (Fed. Rep. of Ger- 
many), Abbé Paul Carrette (Belgium), Canon L. 
John Collins (UK), Siddharaj Dhadda (India), 
Andrea Gaggero (Italy), Anthony Greenwood (UK), 
Alfred Hassler (USA), Homer Jack (USA), Heinz 
Kloppenburg (Fed. Rep. of Germany), Daniel Elwyn 
Jones (UK), Steffen Larsen (Denmark), Sean 
MacBride (Eire), Giuliano Rendi (Italy), Dimitrios 
Roussopoulos (Canada), Joze Smole (Yugoslavia), 
Tony Smythe (UK), Bertil Svahnstrom (Sweden), 
Mrs Sybil Oldfield (New Zealand). Gerry Hunnius 
was appointed as Travelling Co-ordinator, and Anne 
Stadler and Emma Weighill as secretaries. 

The first priority of this committee consisted in: 


1. carrying out the decisions of the Oxford 
Conference; 

2. setting up the ICDP as soon as 25 organisations 
had affiliated; 

3. making preparations for the eventual work 
of the ICDP; 

4. preparing for a further conference early in 
1964. 


An administrative committee, centred in London, 
was appointed and office facilities were obtained at 
5 Caledonian Road. The important but tedious work 
of administration and organisation had begun. 


When the continuing committee met in Oosterbeek, 
Netherlands, in August 1963, 25 organisations had 
affiliated and the International Confederation for 
Disarmament and Peace was established, with 
formal ratification awaiting the January conference 
of all member organisations. 


The peace organisations of the world represented at 
Oxford had taken an important step to meet the 
crisis which confronted mankind. While accepting 
to move with restraint, hoping to build a_ solid 
structure slowly, the ICDP represents a ray of hope 
to all who struggle for peace. 


Above: Anne Stadler (Turn Toward Peace, USA, and Secre- 
tary of the ICDP Continuing Committee) and Donald Keys 
(SANE, USA). 


Right: Heinz Kloppenburg (Secretary, German FoR and 
Vice-president of the ICDP). 


Below: Dimitrios Roussopoulos (Canadian CND and Council, 
ICDP) and Dan Elwyn Jones (YCND, UK, and Council, ICDP). 


The Oxford 
Conference 


Above: Ritchie Calder (Vice-chaarman of CND, UK) and 
Ernest Wolf (President of the International Peace Bureau). 

Right: Frank Boaten (Ghana, Gen. Sec. of the Accra Assem- 
bly and Council member, ICDP). 


ALL CAPTIONS READ FROM LEFT TO RIGHT 


in personal being. In the individual 
man he was, and the son of man, they 
believed with all the intensity of 
undivided love. But in the impersonal 
man, the man that would go beyond 
them, with his back to them, they did 
not find it so easy to believe.” 


“She agreed with the necessity for 
impersonal activity, but oh, she insisted 
on being identified with the activity, 
impersonal or not. And he insisted 
that it could not and should not be: 
that the pure male activity should be 
womanless, beyond woman! ” 


It was this obsession that drove 
Lawrence into the wilderness - to 
Australia, to Kangaroo; the thing he 


intended should retrieve him, the im- 
personal, sanctifying maleness, he could 
never establish. Always the woman 
claimed him, the man failed him. 
Birkin says: 
“*You’ve got to take down the love- 
and-marriage ideal from its pedestal. 
We want something broader. I believe 
in the additional perfect relationship 
between man and man - additional 
to marriage’. 
““T can never see how they can be 
the same,’ said Gerald. 
“*Not the same - but equally impor- 
tant, equally creative, equally sacred, 
if you like.’ 
“*T know,’ said Gerald, ‘you believe 
something like that. Only I can’t feel 
it, you see.’ He put his hand on 
Birkin’s arm, with a sort of deprecat- 
ing affection. And he smiled as if 
triumphantly.” 
The failure to establish the retrieving 
relationship is Lawrence’s own. At the 
end of Women In Love, the woman, 
Ursula, asks Birkin, “ Aren’t I enough 
for you?” 
“*No,’ he said. ‘You are enough for 
me, as far as a woman is concerned. 
You are all women to me. But I wan- 
ted a man friend, as eternal as you 
and I are eternal... .I wanted eternal 
union with a man too: another kind 
of love.’ 
“*T don’t believe it,” she said. ‘It’s 
an obstinacy, a theory, a perversity.’ 
“*Well -’ he said. 
“* You can’t have two kinds of love. 
Why should you!’ 
“It seems as if I can’t,’ he said. ‘ Yet 
I wanted it.’ 
““*You can’t have it, because it’s false, 
impossible,’ she said. 


D. H. Lawrence 


“*T don’t believe that,’ he answered.” 
The curious transference between the 
personal, the woman, society, on the one 
hand, and the impersonal, the man, the 
individual, on the other, gives Women 
In Love its remarkable scale and unity 
as a novel. Even its defects are con- 
sistent with its theme. Just as Birkin, 
despite his belief, could not establish 
the male, impersonal relationship he 
needed, so Lawrence in his writing 
could never establish the artistic imper- 
sonality which would consistently lift 
the privacy of his emotion into the 
universal world of character and plot. 
His personal failure is his artistic failure 
too. He stalks his characters so closely - 
so womanishly, in his terms - that he 
will not Jet them live. 


Leavis is generously aware of this con- 
stant breaking of impersonality but in 
the end he either feels this simply 
doesn’t matter or goes along with 
Lawrence’s own theoretical attempts to 
preserve his artistic detachment. Yet 
by making Birkin priggish, for example, 
or conceited, or occasionally tortured 
by self-doubt, doesn’t make Birkin a 
character; these qualities are not created 
with the compulsive authority of the 
“right” things Birkin stands for: his 
priggishness is not dramatically opposed 
to his virtue, but is added on as some- 
thing someone “says” about him, an 
antidote to retrieve the subjective con- 
ception. 


In the profound sense it is Lawrence’s 
lack of humour that we are dealing 
with, the ability to extricate oneself 
virtually from everything in order to 
express it. Yet Lawrence possesses his 
characters in much the same way that 
his mother possessed him; only occasion- 
ally does he allow them out on their 
own, most frequently when there is less 
at stake, in the short stories, or when 
he is venting hate. Hatred gives him a 
strange composure. Because of it he 
tends only to state the facts. In this 
way perhaps the most moving and re- 
markable character in Sons and Lovers 
is the most hated, the father. Here is 
Paul telling Morel, his miner father, of 
the death of his eldest son in London. 
Paul has gone to the pit to meet him: 
“The two walked off the pit-bank, 
where men were watching curiously. 
As they came out and went along the 
railway, with the sunny autumn field 
on one side and a wall of trucks on 


pes 
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the other, Morel said in a frightened 

voice: 

“<«Fs never gone, child?’ 

ee NIGS.” 

“*When wort?’ 

“The miner’s voice was terrified. 

“<«TLast night. We had a telegram 

from my mother.’ 

“Morel walked on a few strides, then 

leaned up against a truck side, his 

hand over his eyes. He was not crying. 

Pauli stood looking round, waiting. On 

the weighing-machine a truck trundled 

slowly. Paul saw everything, except 

his father leaning against the truck 

as if he were tired.” 
This simplicity and directness, the firm- 
ness in telling us what he was not doing, 
the revealing psychological truth - “Paul 
saw everything, except. ” . leave 
that gap which the reader immediately 
invests with his own emotion, that 
creative response which only comes with 
the real casualness of art. In a letter, 
Lawrence wrote: “ Tell Arnold Bennett 
that all rules of construction hold good 
only for novels that are copies of other 
novels. A book which is not a copy of 
other books has its own construction, 
and what he calls faults, he being an 


old imitator, I call characteristics.” 
This is a perceptive remark yet an 
untrue one. It is true, say, in a book 


like Wuthering Heights where the patent 
weaknesses of the novel in some remark- 
able way complement its virtues. Emily 
Bronte is as possessed, and even more 
obsessed, by her subject as Lawrence, 
yet she achieves a deliberate, albeit 
crude, detachment by allowing a prosaic 
and highly sceptical woman to relate the 
events. The extraordinary violence of 
the book is contained within a rational 
framework, giving it a form and a 
reality which, within itself, such inten- 
sity of feeling could not possess. So 
formidable is the device that absurdities 
of language and indulgence of rhetoric 
become a part of the idiom, its “charac- 
teristics ’’ as Lawrence suggests. But 
characteristics are only real in terms of 
something that exists, and there are 
such massive sections of Lawrence that 
have no existence other than their 
author’s. 
a Gudrun, with her arms out- 
spread and her face uplifted, went in 
a strange palpitating dance towards 
the cattle, lifting her body towards 
them as if in a spell, her feet pulsing 
as if in some little frenzy of uncon- 
scious sensation, her arms, her wrists, 
her hands stretching and heaving and 
falling and reaching and_ reaching 
and falling, her breasts lifted and 
shaken towards the cattle, her throat 
exposed as in some_ voluptuous 
ecstasy... ." 
“Oh, and the beauty of the subjection 
of his loins, white and dimly luminous 
as he climbed over the side of the 
boat, made her want to die, to die.” 
Events of this nature not only degener- 
ate the meaning, and collapse the 
characters, they undermine the actual 


David Storey with actors on 
location for his recent 
TV film about Lawrence 


They are the 


structure of the novel. n 
“ Lawrence possessed” and, as much in 
The Rainbow as in Women in Love, they 


become a counterfeit experience, the 
marks of an artist who simply has not 
or cannot come to terms with his sub- 
ject. Ursula, talking of the male imper- 
sonality which Birkin struggles for, says, 
“It’s an obstinacy, a theory, a perversity. 
. . . You can’t have it, because it’s 
false, impossible.’ And it was, whether 
it was his mother speaking in him, or 
himself. Detachment was a perversity: 
too much was invested in the living, in 
the “now”; he couldn’t extricate himself 
without denying life itself. 


One senses in Lawrence a man who 
could not love. He saw giving in terms 
of submission, and receiving in terms 
of power: he wasn’t free to love. When 
Leavis curiously refers to the advantage 
enjoyed by Tolstoy in a stable house- 
hold compared to Lawrence’s perpetual 
wanderings one is immediately aware 
of a naivety that explains a great deal 
in the intellectual’s attitude to Lawrence. 
It was out of a stillness of temperament 
that Anna Karenina was composed, 
whereas Women In Love was written by 
a man in constant psychic danger. 
Lawrence saw love as a perpetual threat 
to the privacy of his existence, the 
constant purloining of his maleness; all 
the time he fought on the retreat. Love 
was something non-existent, either to be 
attained at some distant time in the 
future, or to be remembered from far 
back in the past. 


The question that remains, and which 
Leavis insists on answering, is not one 
that gains any relevance by direct re- 
sponse; whether the intuitive authority 
of the books will outlast their incon- 
sistency. Certainly Women In Love is 
Lawrence’s herculean attempt to hoist 
himself from his dilemma, but Sons and 
Lovers seems artistically the better book, 
written and conceived with an intimacy 
and directness unique in English liter- 
ature. Yet Leavis’s touting of Lawrence 
as “the great creative genius of our 
age, and one of the greatest figures in 
English literature” is an advantage to 
no-one, least of all Lawrence; it must be 
the most obscene way of looking at art 
or experience imaginable. Leavis’s vul- 
garities are significant; he reveals things 
in Lawrence which only a man of great 
integrity could do, and responds to him 
with the confidence that comes from 
a genuine creative involvement; yet 
there is a curious division between his 
insight and his capacity to give it 
emotional relevance, as if the intellec- 
tual and emotional resources of his mind 
are so wide apart that they can only be 
bridged by the most absurd gymnastics. 
Least noxious of these is his habit of 
riding with Lawrence’s own deficiencies 
in this respect, most destructive his pro- 
moting of Lawrence as a messianic 


“star”. It is a division which runs 
rigorously through our intellectual 
tradition, an inability not unlike 


Lawrence’s to form a single love, a 
coherent fusing of both things in a 
simple, direct event. Perhaps because 
of that more than anything else we 
must tend at this stage to see Lawrence's 
name inscribed in the Book of Martyrs 
‘rather than on the Scroll of Kings. 
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Adam Roberts and Gene Sharp 


CIVILIAN DEFENCE 


a reply to Michael Freeman 


Im his article last week, Michael 
Freeman made a number of criticisms 
of the Peace News pamphlet | Civilian 
Defence. Many of these criticisms are 
in our view based on serious misunder- 
standings of the articles in that booklet, 
and part of our purpose here is to 
eompare his comments with the contents 
of the booklet. 


This is not to suggest that the booklet 
is adequate, for nothing written on the 
subject of non-violent or civilian de- 
fence, at this very formative stage, 
could be adequate. But we believe that 
the need to develop a civilian defence 
policy is more urgent than Michael 
Freeman recognises, and the attempts 
this far to develop it are more con- 
sidered and realistic, than he makes 
out. 


lj. The danger of invasion. Our first 
eomment concerns Michael Freeman’s 
statements on the dangers to which we 
are exposed. He states: “ The political 
stance of the pamphlet is a crude anti- 
Communism ;” “The word ‘invasion’ 
seems immediately to suggest to him 
(Adam Roberts) the word ‘Communist’; ” 
“Civilian Defence never gets beyond 
the bogeyman concept of Communism; ” 
“Their notion that the only, or the main, 
threat to freedom is Communist in- 
vasion, is a gross oversimplification.” 


In fact, not one of the essays states that 
the only threat to freedom is Communist 
invasion. Instead, they are quite clear 
that there is a great variety of dangers. 
Adam Roberts states: 


“It is impossible to state exactly what 
the danger of invasion is for any 
ceuntry at any time, but it is indis- 
putable that this is a world in which 
some nations, for various reasons, 
attempt to force their rule on others.” 


Jerome Frank cites four “ commonly 
offered” assertions against disarmament, 
one of which is that “the Communists 
would attempt a military occupation of 
the United States;” but he describes 
this as “a remote possibility,” adding 
that nevertheless it “must be included 
in any calculation of risks.” 

Arne Naess writes: 


“Throughout the world there exist 

dictatorships or power concentrations 

under various labels which for ideolo- 

gical, military and other reasons may 

threaten the freedom of other coun- 

ae The Soviet Union is one of 
em, . as 


Gene Sharp refers to “ international 
dangers, both real and imagined,” and 
he states: 


“Now that Nazism has been destroyed 
apd the Soviet regime somewhat 
liberalised there is a tendency to feel 
totalitarianism is no danger. There is, 
however, no possible guarantee against 
the revival of Stalinism or fascism 
somewhere in the world. The danger 
of totalitarianism and other tyranny 
is both internal and international. We 
know that invasion and threat of 
invasion have occurred even in the 
absence of military threat from the 
invaded country. And we know too 
that freedom has also been threatened 
by coup d'etat - either entirely of 
internal origin or aided by an external 
regime.” 

Kennan is quoted as saying that a Soviet 

outright military attack is “the least 

likely of the possible dangers.” 


In our view, the “gross oversimplifica- 
tion” about the dangers to which we are 
exposed is Michael Freeman’s. He 
accuses the authors of Civilian Defence 
of not basing their argument on “ any 
analysis of international relationships.” 
The analysis presented by the authors, 
illustrated by these quotations, while it 
could be greatly developed, is we believe 
more solidly based on fact than Mr 
Freeman's easy assumption that people 
already have “problems enough” and 
that the problems of invasion or coup 
detat are “hypothetical.” If the pro- 
blems were so “hypothetical” there 
would have been far less human swffer- 


ing, tragedy, oppression and war than 
we have seen in the past 30 years. 


2. Totalitarianism and freedom. Michael 
Freeman complains that Gene Sharp 
never defines totalitarianism, so that 
“the threat for which civilian 
defence is offered as a solution remains 
vague.” Totalitarianism is not a vague 
term, but one with a quite specific 
meaning. 


A totalitarian system is not an ordinary 
dictatorship or despotism, though these 
have possessed in varying degrees some 
of the qualities of a totalitarian system. 
There are variations between different 
totalitarian systems, but there are a 
number of common features which 
justify the classification of such systems 
under this common term. The two clear 
examples are the Nazi and Stalin 
systems. Totalitarian systems may be 
briefly characterised as possessing seven 
major traits: (1) An official ideology; 
(2) A single party with a special role; 
(3) The assertion of a total demand on 
individuals, Party members and the 
society; (4) Totality of control over 
areas of individual and social life; (5) 
Effective concentration of power of de- 
cision and command within the system; 
(6) Willingness te use unlimited means 
of control and repression; and (7) 
Dynamism when in power. 


No-one is suggesting that every system 
that is not fully “totalitarian” is thereby 


“free. There are other types of dicta- 
torships and despotisms, and within 
“democratic” systems where a large 


number of civil liberties are established 
there are certainly many influences 
which restrict the degree of freedom 
and liberty. In spite of the fact that 
freedom is nowhere perfect (and Jerome 
Frank’s use of the simple term “Free 
World” is admittedly very questionable), 
we feel that there are fundamental dis- 
tinctions between different systems 
which cannot and must not be ignored. 


There are - and perhaps should be - wide 
variations in what people believe should 
constitute freedom. There can, however, 
be agreement on certain minimum con- 
ditions, which would include, as Arne 
Naess suggests (p 34), resistance to 
attempts by military means to take from 
people their capacity to shape and alter 
their lives and society and they choose. 


Beyond this minimum condition, there 
is much to be done in extending free- 
dom and liberty. Problems of decen- 
tralisation and devolution of political 
power are discussed in Civilian Defence 
by Alastair Buchan (p 3), Arne Naess 
(pp 36 and 39-40), and Gene Sharp 
(p 49). Michael Freeman, in charging 
that ‘the writers are not seriously con- 
cerned with any political issue except 
defence against invasion or coup d’etat,” 
ignores all of these passages. 

3. Effectiveness of civilian defence. In 
evaluating the possible effectiveness of 
means of defence by non-violent action, 
Michael Freeman seems to be demand- 
ing a 100% foolproof effectiveness, and 
when he cites two examples to prove 
that this is impossible, he concludes 
categorically: ‘“‘ Non-violent defence is, 
therefore, no defence at all.” The two 
examples are the defence of geographi- 
cal borders, and defence against nuclear 
blackmail. Michael Freeman shows no 
awareness of the fact that all the authors 
feel that while defence of geographical 
borders is unlikely to be effective, de- 
fence of a society is possible. This 
distinction is made quite explicitly in 
the articles by Adam Roberts (pps 11-12), 
Arne Naess (pps 34-35) and by Gene 
Sharp (pps 47-48), yet while Michael 
Freeman quotes Gene Sharp as saying 
that non-violent defence cannot defend 
geographical borders and territory as 
such, he does not quote the rest of the 
sentence, in which Gene Sharp states 
that 


“non-violent defence measures . 

are aimed instead at defence of more 
human qualities such as way of life, 
freedom, beliefs, etc, although a suc- 
cessful defence by non-violent action 


would culminate in - not start with 

or depend upon the geographical 

withdrawal or collapse of the invader.” 
In discussing the problem of nuclear 
blackmail, Michae}] Freeman does not 
show any awareness of Adam Roberts’ 
discussion of the possible effects of a 
civilian defence policy in inhibiting the 
use of weapons of mass destruction 
(pp 13-15). 
4. Politics and morality. Michael Free- 
man quotes Adam Roberts as saying that 


“All of the authors of articles in this 
booklet consider that non-violent 
action should be judged, not in terms 
of a doctrine which one may accept 
or reject, but as a technique, the 
potentialities of which in particular 
situations demand the most rigorous 
and careful study,” 


and comments that ‘the ‘non-violence’ 
advocated in this pamphlet is a political 
weapon rather than a moral or religious 
philosophy.” This comment ignores the 
problem of how to combine morality 
with political effectiveness. Adam 
Roberts’ statement, quoted above, was 
designed precisely to emphasise the 
need for considering non-violent action 
in terms of effectiveness. In our view, 
supporters of non-violence are often so 
preoccupied with their doctrine, that 
they fail to work out detailed practicai 
proposals. There is a parallel here with 
military men who are sometimes so 
fascinated by their weapons that they 
fail to think in terms of strategy. 


There is too much evidence that the 
simple assertion of morality in the 
abstract, without working out its applica- 
tion to specific problems, has little effect 
on the majority of people. Many of the 
great non-violent leaders (for example, 
Gandhi in India and King in the USA) 
have combined a firm morality and 
attachment to the doctrine of non- 
violence with an acute sense of strategy. 
Their use of tactics and of propaganda- 
by-deed have been quite as important 
as their (closely related) general moral 
outlook and insistence on non-violent 
discipline. 


5. Emotion and defence. Michael Free- 
man seems to feel that a policy of 
civilian defence, as outlined in the book- 
let, lacks ‘‘emotion and_ personal 
morality,” which are, as he rightly says, 
vital elements of an effective political 
movement. Yet in the kinds of situ- 
ations discussed in Civilian Defence, 
human emotions are very much involved, 
and none of the authors would dream 
of denying it. Our immediate task in 
this booklet was not, however, to 
describe these emotions, but to think 
through in broad lines some of the 
major problems of a civilian defence 
policy. Contrary to Michael Freeman’s 
assertion that Fanon’s prerequisites for 
a popular movement are not fulfilled, 
they would be fulfilled very fully in a 
resistance movement against foreign 
occupation. There would be almost 
certainly a ‘‘ passionate feeling among 
the people about their condition”; an 
“analysis by intellectuals of how the 
condition of the people can be im- 


proved’; and also “identification of 
intellectuals with the mass of the 
people.” 


Of course, Michael Freeman is partially 
right if he only means that at the 
present moment “the theory of civilian 
defence lacks the first and third pre- 
conditions entirely and has the second 
only to a very inadequate extent.” It 
was also once true that the theory of 
Indian independence, and the theory of 
integration for Negroes in the US, 
lacked the first and third preconditions 
entirely and had the second only to a 
very inadequate extent. The problem 
before us is both to develop the theory 
of civilian defence as an alternative to 
military methods, and to make the idea 
more widely known and more popular. 


6. The problem of nationalism. There 
is much careful rethinking required on 
the old question of ‘“ nationalism ”. 
Michael Freeman’s four objections to 


nationalism are not necessarily conclu- 
sive arguments, and in some respects he 
exaggerates the case against nationalism. 
For example, while it is true that some 
“people who are very nationalistic in 
practice tend to be anti-internationalis- 
tic,” it is not always true. Gandhi’s 
“non-violent nationalism” and_ the 
present Welsh nationalism are strongly 
internationalist. It is important to dis- 
tinguish between the desire for national 
independence on the one hand, and 
chauvinism or imperialism on the other. 
Both the latter have also been called 
nationalism. 


Michael Freeman states that civilian 
defence, by emphasising national unity, 
“plays down the importance of internal 
social struggle.” There is no suggestion 
whatever anywhere in Civilian Defence 
that internal social struggle should be 
played down, and the importance of 
social and political reform is referred 
to specifically in the booklet: but 
primarily, the booklet was concerned 
with the subject of civilian defence, and 
we do not pretend to offer a panacea for 
all the world’s problems in one fell 
swoop. Our concern was to investigate 
the possibility of an alternative to war, 
because war is the supreme issue before 
mankind. 


Michael Freeman seems to think the 
idea of civilian defence is ludicrous 
(he asks ‘what elections are worth 
dying for?”) while internal social strug- 
gle is very important. In our view, both 
the defence of people against military 
domination, and social struggle against 
injustice, are issues which justify taking 
action involving personal risks and 
dangers. Even a coalition with the 
military, which we are not necessarily 
advising, would certainly not preclude 
internal social struggle on issues other 
than defence. And in any case, Michael 
Freeman is wrong in his apparent 
assumption that the military and the 
government are by definition always on 
“the wrong side” in every issue. 


* x * 


Michael Freeman states the problems 
which he sees Civilian Defence as 
attempting to solve as 


“ Precisely how, for example, would 
British neutralism contribute to 
general disarmament? How can you 
overcome the fear many people have 
that unilateral] disarmament means 
weakness and defencelessness? If you 
did achieve disarmament, what would 
you do if one country cheated and 
invaded another?” 


He describes these as ‘important ques- 
tions,” but afterwards hardly discusses 
them. Nor does Michael Freeman’s pro- 
posed alternative to civilian defence, of 
a revolutionary non-violent action, grow- 
ing “out of people’s present concerns” 
tackle these problems. 


His position appears distressingly close 
to that of the socialists in World War I, 
who had concentrated exclusively on 
the social revolution and relied on a 
general strike against war if it came. 
Then in the summer of 1914, faced with 
real or imagined external threats, and 
having been offered no non-violent alter- 
native which could be implemented 
unilaterally, they by and large supported 
the war. This collapse of their war 
resistance contributed both to the 
emergence of total war, and to the 
downfall of international socialism. 
“Present concerns” do not automatically 
result in the use of non-violent action, 
and they did not in World War I. Evea 
in India, which has direct experience of 
an explicitly non-violent struggle, “ pre 
sent concerns” did not lead to the use 
of non-violent methods during the 
border conflict in 1962. To prevent the 
use of violence on an increasing scale, 
there is an urgent need to develop 
methods whereby people can defend 
themselves and their societies by 
methods which do not threaten - to 
destroy the very things they value. Kt 
was to this task that our efforts were 
directed. 
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London Cypriots set up peace committee 


John Chambers writes: A meeting was 
held last Sunday, March 15, at Student 
Movement House in London between 
members of the two Cypriot communi- 
ties, Greek and Turkish, in London. This 
meeting, called by the International Sub- 
committee of the Committce of 100, was 
the first attempt by the peace movement 
in Engiand to get the two sides together 
and to try to find both the Jong and the 
short-term answer to the emergency in 
Cyprus. 

At the start of the meeting there was a 
general feeling of impotence as to what 
could be done to influence a situation 


which was so far away, about which so 
little was known. There was a great deal 
of heated discussion and the British 
people present were thereby able to get 
a good idea of the size of the problem 
and to obtain the views of both sides. 
Both Greek and Turkish Cypriots agreed 
that the violence was initiated, and to a 
large extent maintained, by extremist 
elements on both sides. 

It was considered that if there is to be 
any long-term answer to the crisis situ- 
ation, it must come from the Cypriots 
on the spot and not be a solution 
imposed on them from outside. Never- 


NAZIS ON PARADE 


Uniformed members of the Amcrican Nazi Party narade outside the Atkinson 
Theatre, New York, on February 27, the opening night of Rolf Hochhuth’s play, 


“The Deputy” (“The Representative”). 


The play condemns the failure of 


theless, it was felt that both Greek and 
Turkish nationals could arouse public 
opinion in their respective countries to 
persuade their compatriots in Cyprus to 
lay down their arms, to talk to each 
other and to try to work out a solution. 
A few advocates of non-violent action 
from England might well act as a useful 
catalyst. 


The meeting closed with the acceptance 
of the following statement: 

1. That all Cypriots, including the 
police, be urged to put down their arms. 
2. That people in Greece and Turkey, 
particularly those in the organised peace 
movement, be asked to take practical 
steps to urge their compatriots in Cyprus 
to put down their arms. 

3. That whereas culturally and historic- 
ally there will always be Greeks and 
Turks in Cyprus, politically they should 
decide their future first and foremost as 


Cypriots. 

4. That in the context of (1) above, 
Greece, Turkey and Great Britain should 
renounce their treaty rights to inter- 
vene in Cyprus (this involving the with- 
drawal from existing bases) and that 
the two power blocs should respect the 
neutrality of the island. ' 
5. That in order to help carry out this 
policy we hereby set up the Peace in 
Cyprus Committee (London) and ask 
interested organisations and individuals 
to join it. 


6. That we shall consider sending 
people to Cyprus in pursuit of this 
policy. 


The first meeting of the Peace in Cyprus 
Committee will be on Saturday, March 
21, at 3 p.m. at the International Fellow- 
ship of Reconciliation, 3 Hendon Avenue, 
London N.3. Convenor: Neil Snelders, 
147 Tooley Street, S.E.1. 


‘Hanging Act’ condemned 


Southern Rhodesia’s political regime, 
and its “Hanging Act” in particular, 
were condemned on Thursday, March 12, 
by the International Commission of 
Jurists in Geneva. It said it hoped that 
death sentences imposed under the Act 
on a number of Africans would not be 
carried out, according to a report in the 
Daily Telegraph of March 13. 


The “Hanging Act” is officially called 
the Law and Order (Maintenance) 
Amendment Act, 1963. A mandatory 
death penalty is imposed for a number 
of offences including arson and sabotage. 
“The original Act and the amending 
Act embody a number of provisions 
which must be considered as objection- 
able from a human rights standpoint,” 
the Commission said. “This type of 
Jegislation and the imposition of such 
death penalties is symptomatic of the 
political regime in Southern Rhodesia 
which denies the African majority of 
14 to 1 elementary political freedoms. 


This effectively precludes the possibility 
of peaceful political change, and results 
in a system of government based on 
racial divisions and in oppressive legis- 
lation.” 


Southern Rhodesia is not under a state 
of emergency, the commission noted, 
but its legislation is characteristic of 
such a state of affairs. “ Although the 
maintenance of public order and the 
suppression of violence may necessitate 
strong action by any government, the 
Southern Rhodesian legislation deprives 
Africans of their elementary rights, and 
must inevitably lead to the destruction 
of the rule of law in Southern 
Rhodesia.” f 

The commission noted that in some of 
the cases in which the death sentence 
was imposed, the charges amounted only 
to an attempt. Those convicted were 
not the principals. Damage caused to 
property was of a trifling nature in most 
cases. 


Madrid students in sit-down 


About two thousand students staged a 
sit-down strike in Madrid on March 13 
in protest against police prohibition of 
a speech by a professor known to have 
socialist sympathies. Professor Enrique 
Tierno Galvan was to have addressed the 
students in the University of Madrid on 
‘* Political Compromise”, according to a 
report in The Guardian of March 14. 

The students refused to leave the 
premises when the professor was pro- 
hibited from speaking, and several hours 
later more than four hundred students 
were still sitting in the university. Pro- 


Pope Pius XII openly to condemn Fascism and the mass deportations of Jews. fessor Tierno Galvan, formerly a profes- 


Egypt plans big rocket build-up 


In about two years’ time Egypt may 
expect to have between eight hundred 
and a thousand rocket missiles ready for 
an assault which could blast Israel’s 
thickly concentrated urban population 
out of existence. This statement featured 
in a report in last Monday’s Guardian 
by that paper’s diplomatic correspon- 
dent, Terence Prittie, who went on to 
give details of the types of missile being 
developed. 


They are: the Victor, a single-stage 
rocket carrying a half-ton warhead, with 
a range of about 235 miles; the Con- 
qucror, a single-stage missile, carrying 
a warhead of up to two tons in weight, 
with a range of about 375 miles; the 
Exp-orer, a two-stage missile, with a 
range of over 600 miles with a warhead 
whose size is still to be determined but 
will probably be about half a ton. 


For more than a year the Egyptians, 
with expert advice from foreigners, have 
been developing these ground-to-ground 
rockct missiles. They are being con- 
structed and tested at “Factory 333” 
outside Heliopolis, a few miles east of 
Cairo. It is supposed that the Egyptians 
would use all these missiles from mobi'e 
launching pads. Most of them could be 
used from carriers on Jand, but some at 
least could be placed on naval craft. 
The chief problems to be solved at 
Heliopolis concern the apparatus for 
guiding the missiJes. There is some 
evidence that President Nasser, because 
Israel presents such a sitting target, will 


go ail out for quantity rather than 
quality of weapons. 

Since the Arab “summit” conference in 
January, President Nasser has been 
asserting that he will strike against 
Israel! only when he is ready to do so 
and when he is certain of success. He 
has Jaid down a number of other condi- 
tions. One of the most important is be- 
lieved to be the expu'sion of Britain from 
her remaining military bases in the 
MiddJe East - Cyprus, Libya and Aden. 
The kgyptians believe that Britain’s ex- 
pulsion would reduce the risk of a mas- 
sive Israeli counterstroke against the 
thick’y-populated Nile valley. President 
Nasser has, as a consequence, favoured 
the Greck Cypriot cause in the present 
Cyprus crisis since it offers the best 
chance of securing Britain’s ejection 
from the military bases at Episkopi and 
Akrotiri. Egypt has been one of the 
principal supnlers of arms to the Greek 
Cypriot irregulars. 

In a commentary on this news, Terence 
Prittie says that what has long been 


expected has now become certain - that 
President Nasser is planning an arms 
build-up which has one primary purpose, 
the total destruction of the state of 
Israel. Nasser has called Israel “one 
of the ugliest and most harmful imperi- 
alist experiences”, and in February the 
United Arab Republic refused to re- 
nounce using nuclear weapons, which it 
claimed were necessary to face the 
“threat” of Israel. 

When in London, Mrs Golda Meir, the 
Israeli Foreign Minister, expressed her 
country’s willingness to discuss a non- 
aggression pact with the Arab countries. 
She wants a “ good neighbours” policy 
and permanent peace in the Middle East. 
Terence Prittie comments finally that it 
is a besetting weakness of the Western 
democracies that they allow dangerous 
situations to develop without lifting a 
finger to avert catastrophe. This has 
just happened in Cyprus and could 
happen in the Middle East, with appal- 
ling results, unless some _ concrete 
so'ution is worked out now. 


sor at the University of Salamanca in 
Western Spain, lived in exile in the US 
until his return to Madrid about two 
years ago. He was known to be in con- 
tact with socialist elements in spite of 
the fact that all political parties except 
the Falange are outlawed in Spain. 
Three days previously, on Tuesday, 
March 10, a crowd of about five hundred 
workers stormed the headquarters of the 
single Spanish trade union organisation 
in Madrid. They smashed the building’s 
plate glass doors and interrupted a 
speech by Minister without Portfolio S. 
Jose Solis Ruiz, shouting demands for 
free trade unions, the right to strike and 
a higher minimum wage. Inside the 
headquarters, delegates to the third 
congress of the union were discussing a 
draft proposal calling for greater powers 
and status. 


Lisbon students 
defy ban 


About 500 # Portuguese university 
students defied the authorities on March 
14 by holding a Student Day in Lisbon 
despite an official ban. A news report in 
The New York Times of March 16 says 
that heavy forces of armed policemen 
succeeded in dispersing the students. 
Several were slightly injured in scuffles 
with the police. 


“The students show was more a move- 
ment of passive resistance than rebel- 
lion,” the New York Times report said. 
Their slogans were not revolutionary 
and were limited to a request for the 
right to form associations and the right 
to ho'd meetings. The authorities, re- 
membering a student riot of two years 
ago, took no chances and cordoned off 
sites selected by the students for the 
rally. 


National Committee of 100 


Planning and policy conference Apr!11 and 12 
Unity House (NUR), Euston Rd, London, Saturday 10 am. to 7 p.m.; Sunday 10.30 to 6 p.m. 


GENERAL ELECTION 
NON-VIOLENT ACTION 


CONSCRIPTION 
LOCAL WORKING GROUPS 


INTERNATIONAL ACTION 
A NON-VIOLENT SOCIETY 


RACIALISM 


All active persons welcomed; details from National Committee of 100, 13 Goodwin Strect, London N.4. 
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Pat Parrinder 


Poet chained to the railings 


73 ee by e. e. cummings. (Faber, 
iS 


Everybody knows E. E. Cummings as a 
typographical rebel, the originator of 
that no-caps craze which spread to 
nearly all young poets, cnd_ posters, 
new left review and, for a short time, 
peace news.* Possibly even, one could 
pick out likely Schools CND members 
by their non-capitalised names written 
on exercise books. But how far is 
typographical freedom a genuine ad- 
vance in verse, and not just a gimmick? 

73 poems is Cummings’ last book - he 
died in September 1962 - and there are 
some extraordinary effects; he splits up 
words and puts the pieces on different 


* Untrue. - Ed. 


lines, he puts capitals in the middle 
of words (tHus) and even punctuation 
(‘‘t,hir:ujs,h;e:s’’). One could have fore- 
seen the line of poetry made up only 
of punctuation marks, and, sure enough, 
it does come, in the sixty-sixth poem in 
this collection. This is fine, as long as 
we, or Cummings, don't take it too 
seriously - when it becomes, no doubt, 
a hair-raising extension of bourgeois 
formalism. 

Later American poets, those in the col- 
loquial tradition and the surrealists, 
have benefited from Cummings’ fight for 
typographical freedom; and it must be 
said that often they have disregarded 
the conventions of capitalisation, spac- 
ing and punctuation with more justifica- 
tion than the pioneer himself. “ Projec- 


tive verse” theory holds that there is 
a form peculiar to every poem, and that 
the poet must discover this in the act 
of writing, not by referring to a form 
which has been used by a previous poet. 
D. H. Lawrence is the great example of 
the exciting poet who ignores conven- 
tions to obtain the best possible expres- 
sion of a new and startling perception. 
It is what the poet has to say that is 
important; and, sadly enough, Cummings 
in his early poetry doesn’t now seem 
to have been saying enough to justify 
his formal experimentation. Yvor 
Winters has called his verse ‘ pseudo- 
experimental”, and the young poet 
Robert Creeley, in an interview in a 
current number of The Review, com- 
pares Cummings to one of the suffragette 


Cynthia Cross 


A community for maladjusted children 


There are many people in the peace 
movement who feel tnat a:ongside the 
anti-war campaign, there should be a 
positive effort towards peace-building. A 
group of people who feel this are form- 
ing a trust, to be known as the Homer 
Lane Trust. The aim of the trust is to 
establish a community for the care, 
treatment, and education of emotionally 
and socially disturbed children and 
young people, to be run on the prin- 
ciples of Homer Lane and those who 
have developed his ideas. The most 
well-known of the men influenced by 
Homer Lane’s methods are Mr Lyward, 
A. S. Neill and W. David Wills. David 
Wills has successfully experimented with 
these methods in a number of situations 
involving a large age range of mal- 
adjusted children and young people. 


Many conflicts between adults in our 
society spring from the unresolved and 
unchannelled aggressions of our child- 
ren. The treatment of “naughty” children 
has greatly improved in the last thirty 
years. In many cases corporal punish- 
ment and other punitive deterrents have 
been replaced by attempts at under- 
standing, but there is still very little 
positive therapeutic work taking place 
in residential settings. There are out- 
standing people working in this field, but 
there is still a great need for people 
with ideals to work them out practically 
and try to make a contribution to 


theory and research in some of the 
neglected areas. 


The most important aspect of the com- 
munity which the trust is endeavouring 
to establish, is that it will be a thera- 
peutically planned environment in which 
personal relationships can be used 
positively. This will be facilitated by 
the system of shared responsibility, 
which removes the punitive element 
from the group, and avoids the need for 
the adult always to appear in an authori- 
tarian role. It also constantly provides 
opportunities for interaction between 
group members, and the development 
of insight both on a personal and group 
level. It is hoped that a high degree 
of co-operation will be achieved between 
staff, with frequent frank discussion of 
community problems. Social work with 
families, and adequate after-care, will 
be considered exceedingly important. 
Educationally, there will be oppor- 
tunities for creative achievments, and 
timetables will be planned to meet 
individual needs. 


The community envisaged by the trust 
will be very flexible. It is hoped that it 
will be able to contain children from 
about nine years old until school leaving 
age, and when necessary a small number 
of working children. It will give prefer- 
ence to the admission of children with 
a good chance of being rehabilitated 
to their own or a substitute family. 


Once the community is operating, child- 
ren will be selected according to their 
estimated capacity to integrate with, 
and receive something from, the existing 
group, which should not exceed thirty. 
It is felt that some children should be 
educated on the premises, whilst others 
would benefit by attending outside 
schools. 


The trust sees the adult role in the 
community as vital. Tremendous pos- 
sibilities are seen in a situation where 
there are, in addition to the nucleus of 
staff working with the children, adults 
who pursue their own occupations out- 
side the community, but contribute 
socially and economically by living 
there, and therapeutically by forming 
relationships with the children. A 
limited number of students and visitors 
would be welcomed in the hope that 
their stay would be of mutual benefit. 
The trust has already about £1,000 and 
a nucleus of people who could partially 
staff the community. Those concerned 
are prepared to work hard, and plough 
back a proportion of their income in 
order to see their ideas and aims 
realised. It still needs capital to buy a 
house; this should if possible have 
sufficient grounds to contain a small- 
holding or similar project, which would 
be a financial and therapeutic asset. 
Your interest, support and contributions, 
a small, will be much appreci- 
ated. 


leaders. Votes for women, typographical 
freedom - today we have them, and the 
people who fought for them no longer 
communicate the same inspiration. 

Cummings is an eccentric, and a social 


rebel; but one who has given up hope 
for the future. ‘‘Now does our world,” 


he writes, ‘“descend/ the path to 
nothingness.” Or, as he puts it in an 
epigram : 


Q: Hew numb can an unworld get? 
A: Number, 


“The world,” the object of his despair, 
is generalised, it is everything outside 
himself. Most of the 73 poems are 
celebrations of traditional themes, with 
central symbols to which he constantly 
returns - love, spring, countryside, 
mystery, song. Gay and _ confident, 
though not very profound, they are best 
read consecutively, so that they mingle 
together in the mind. Cummings is 
essentially a light-hearted, aphoristic 
poet who often, unfortunately, strives 
too consciously after seriousness. But 
taken together, the cute poem can be 
played off against the joyful, the light 
against the pretentious. 

The limitation of Cummings’ poetry is 
that the serene and romantic self into 
which he withdraws is a refuge; and 
the satisfaction which he finds in it is 
not wholly compatible with his bewilder- 
ment at everything unconnected with it. 
His political opinions were more eccen- 
tric than most poets’ even; and behind 
his old-age serenity there is the anxiety 
due to a blanket denial of a world 
which he doesn’t understand. Instead, 
ne tells us to live for the high moments, 
when: 


hugest whole creation may be less 
incalculable than a single kiss 

This is Victoriana - Browning said it 
better - yet Cummings offers it quite 
seriously. Rebellion above all must be 
intelligent; but with Cummings, a 
panicky turning away from the world 
leads to the creation of a banal and 
self-deluding heaven. He _ celebrates 
pure existence, like the “kingbird” 
whose “royal warcry is I AM”, but too 
often the cry is muted, for we cannot 
believe in his dreamy panaceas. 
I have taken Cummings too seriously, 
but then he does so too. Actually he is 
an admirable bedside poet. And his one- 
man typographical campaign really has 
contributed to the most vital area of 
modern American poetry, although he 
may only be remembered for having 
chained himself to the railings. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Our Generation Against Nuclear War, 
Vol 2, No 4. (75c, also obtainable 
from Housmans at 3s 6d.) 


This issue of the Canadian international 
quarterly contains a valuable supplement 
on non-violence. Particularly worthwhile 
is an article by April Carter examining 
non-violent action as the peace move- 
ment’s method of achieving its objec- 
tives. She argues that such action is a 
complement to, rather than a replace- 
ment for, parliamentary action. 


In an article on “non-violence versus 
pacifism” Dr James Lieberman 
pursues the same theme as his Peace 
News article of October 4, 1963, that 
non-violence differs in a great number of 
ways from personal pacifism, and offers 
potentially a viable defence policy. 


Peace News office 


has a vacancy for quick and 
accurate young person as 


Subscription Clerk 


Previous clerical experience, typ- 
ing, simple accountancy, desirable. 
Please apply in writing and with 
details of age and experience, to 
the General Manager, Peace News, 
5 Caledonian Road, London N.1. 


There is a serious error in this issue, 
however. One of the characteristics of 
non-violence is defined in a_ panel 
(apparently inserted by the editors) as 
“presupposition that the foe will not 
attack.” Non-violence certainly does not 
depend on such a presupposition, even 
though it of course aims to inhibit 
violence. 

ALR. 


Non-violence as a Positive Concept, by 
James E. Bristol. (American Friends 
Service Committee pamphlet, 20c. Also 
obtainable from Housmans bookshop 
at ls 6d.) 


James Bristol is secretary of the Pro- 
gramme on  Non-Violence of the 
American Friends Service Committee. 
This paper, read at a meeting of the 
American Orthopsychiatric Association 
last year, is an elementary introduction 
to non-violence and pacifism, and puts 
considerable emphasis on non-violence 
as a matter of principle rather than a 
technique. 

A.R. 


Let There Be a World, by Felix Greene. 
(Fulton Publishing Co., Palo Alto, 
California, $1.) 


A photographic essay on nuclear dangers 
and of the world within reach. This 
beautifully illustrated book has been 
widely praised in the US by such figures 
as Senator Hubert Humphrey, Dr 


Benjamin Spock, A. J. Muste, and C. P. 
Snow. Available shortly from Housmans 
at 7s 6d. 


Change, Hope, and the Bomb, by David 
E. Lilienthal. (Oxford University 
Press, 28s.) 


The first Chairman of the US Atomic 
Energy Commission writes about world 
problems. Refusing to offer any single 
solution, he states: “* Human problems - 
the great questions of war and peace 
and also the little questions of family 
harmony and neighbourhood relations - 
are not susceptible of solution in the 
sense that scientific questions are solved. 
Man is too complex, too various, too 
wonderfully changeable for that.” 


The Wasted Hour - the tragedy of 1945, 
by Brian Gardner. (Cassell, 36s.) 


History of the ending of World War II 
in Europe and Japan, and the evolution 
of the uneasy peace which followed. 


The Social Aspects of Nuclear Anxiety, 
by Stewart Meacham. (AFSC pamph- 
let, 25c. Also obtainable from 
Housmans bookshop at ls 9d.) 


Stewart Meacham, who is Peace Educa- 
tion Secretary of the American Friends 
Service Committee, sketches out several 
areas where “ official conduct and public 
response seem to me erratic, irrational, 
and anxiety-ridden with respect to 
nuclear politics and assumptions.” This 
paper was originally read to the Annual 
Meeting of the American Psychiatric 
Association last May, and concentrates 
on Eichmann’s “ adaptation ” to genocide 
and a comparable process of adaptation 
which is taking place with regard to 


nuclear weapons. Concludes: ‘“ What is 
the role of the psychiatrist, working 
with the people in this fear-ridden time? 
I have only a question to ask. ... Is 
it your job to help people conform to 
the war-centred situation? Or will you 
help them discover the resources within 
themselves which are needed for build- 
ing a new world?” 

A.R. 


The Craft of Intelligence, by Allen 
Lee (Weidenfeld and Nicolson, 
S. 
The former head of the US Central 
Intelligence Agency describes the opera- 
tions of the agency, and outlines what 
he has learned about his trade. 


Military Conscription and the Con- 
scientious Objector - A World-wide 
Survey, by Guy fF. Herschberger. 
(Mennonite Central Committee, Akron, 


Pennsylvania, 25c. Obtainable from 
Housmans, Is.) 
A detailed, systematic survey of the 


present situation with regard to con- 
scription and conscientious objection in 
the different countries of the world. 


Western Area PPU weekend school, 
March 21-22, welcomes Stuart 
Morris at Milford Lodge Hotel, 
Weston-super-Mare. Book (10s de- 
posit) with O. & M. Brown, 26 West 
St, Oldland Common, Bristol. 


War on hunger 


Your editorial of March 6, “A plan to 
end world hunger,” is finding a practical 
realisation in the 16% Programme 
adopted by Women Against War: 


“U Thant’s compelling formula, ‘Disarm, 
Decolonise, Develop,’ is undoubtedly the 
blueprint for a worid without war and 
poverty. Accordingly Women Against 
War are placing before you the 16% 
programme. 16% of the yearly world 
expenditure on arms amounts to 20 
billion dollars. This is the sum experts 
estimate is necessary to enable all the 
less developed nations of Asia, Africa 
and Latin America to reach the point 
of economic take-off. It should be 
administered through the United Nations 
for approximately ten years on a non- 
profit, non-charity basis. 


“United Nations agencies have carried 
out aid projects for many years. Yet 
they are as drops in the ocean. Until 
people all over the world see this de- 
velopment programme as a practical 
alternative to the arms programme, half 
of humanity will continue to suffer 
premature death from hunger and pre- 
ventable disease, whiJe the other half 
lives - scared to death - with its vast, 
expensive war machine. 


“ Therefore, we propose to call for a cut 
of 16% of the world’s arms budget; and 
for a campaign of endorsement from 
individuals and organisations, leading up 
ne Co-operation Year, 
1 vie 


This programme has already received 
support from such distinguished figures 
as Lord Boyd Orr, FRS; H. E. the 
Brazijian Ambassador to the United 
Nations at Geneva and author of The 
Geography of Hunger; the Bishop of 
Bristol; the Countess Edith Russell; 
Professor C. P. Mahalanobis, FRS of 
India; and others. 


We shall be glad to send further infor- 
mation regarding our campaign to any- 
one wishing to have it, and we believe 
that it answers the call you make for 
“a popular anti-hunger movement” in 
the last paragraph of your editorial. 
Eileen Bernal, Secretary, 

Women Against War, 

21 Torrington Square, London W.C.1. 


Freedom schools 


In his interesting account of the recent 
school stayout in Chicago (March 6), 
Nigel Young refers to the “ Freedom 
Schools” as “another Chicago innova- 
tion.” This is an error. Those who 
designed the Chicago Freedom Schools 
will freely acknowledge that their model 
was that developed in Boston, Massachu- 
setts, in June, 1963. We gladly made 
this contribution in our first school 
stayout (a second, very successful, was 
he'd on February 26, and Freedom 
Schools again played a major part), but, 
like most people, we enjoy credit when 
it is due. 

Sumner M. Rosen, 

61 Myrtle Street, 

Boston 14, Mass, USA. 


Arts, 


As I open my Peace News each week 
hoping to read the admirable articles on 
theatre by Albert Hunt and film by 
Alan Lovell, I am disappointed time 
after time. What is happening? Has 
there been a change of policy? Surely 
you were not influenced by those corres- 
pondents some months ago who wanted 
you to limit yourself to the politics of 
peace? It has scemed to me that your 
review columns were a very good reason 
on their own for taking the papers. You 
need more of that kind - not less. 

E. R. Wood, 

White House, 

Much Birch, Hereford. 


The editor replies: There has been no 
change of policy, and we intend to ex- 
pand our coverage of the arts in the 
near future. 


Lucky Stores 


Thank you for your photo, ‘“ Super- 
market Shambles,” printed in Peace 
News on March 6. As chairman of San 
Francisco CORE’s public relations com- 
mittee I delight in seeing work of our 
local activities in a world-wide publica- 


tion. 
One slight correction: in the photo 


caption you say that the sign (‘“ courtesy 
of CORE ”’) had also been left by CORE. 
The signs were in fact put up by Lucky 
Stores management. 

CORE signed an agreement with Lucky 
Stores to end discrimination late in 1963. 
Our investigation of this agreement in 
February revealed that the store was 
not living up to the agreement. When 
negotiations broke down we were forced 
to take direct action. We reached agree- 
ment with the store on February 29. 
Lucky’s, which operates stores through- 
out the state, employs some 1,600 people 
of which only 50 are Negro. Because 
of the spoilage problem CORE did not 
take perishables nor were items that 
might break involved. 

Sherman Gerke, 

432 Cole St, San Francisco 17, 
California, USA. 


The editor replies: We are grateful to 
Mr Gerke for his correction, and for 
adding to the report in Peace News of 
March 6. The mistake about the 
“Courtesy of CORE” signs was on the 
caption supplied with the photo by 
Associated Press. 


Recruiting age 


The North West Regional Council of 
the Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament 
is shocked by the decision to reduce the 
age for recruitment for the Army from 
seventeen-and-a-half to seventeen years. 
The United States Secretary for Defence, 
Mr McNamara, has stated that the total 
NATO manpower is larger than that of 
the Warsaw Pact, whereas fewer forces 
are needed for a defensive strategy. In 
these circumstances it is deplorable that 
young people should be subjected to 
military discipline and conditioning at 
such an immature age. 

Actions such as this contrast sharply 
with the Government’s avowed policy of 
seeking ways to lessen tension and pro- 
mote disarmament and peace. 

We hope that the Government will re 
consider and revoke this unfortunate 
decision. 

P. J. Banks, Secretary, 

North West Region, CND, 

14 Tib Lane, Cross Street, 

Minchester 2. 


Theodore Olson 


I hope that Peace News readers will not 
infer from the descriptive footnote to 
Theodore Olson’s article in the March 6 
issue that he is no longer on friendly 
terms with the Committee for Non- 
Violent Action and its Executive Com- 
mittee. While Ted has indeed been 
critical of CNVA’s policies on a number 
of points, and resigned from the Com- 
mittee some time ago, due to a difference 
in opinion about the direction in which 
CNVA's efforts should be guided, he 
has continued to co-operate with CNVA 
in a number of important respects and 
remains very actively involved in cfforts 
to develop a non-violent “‘ movement ” 
or “effort” for peace in the United 
States. 

Neil D. Haworth, Co-Secretary, 
Committee for Non-violent Action, 

325 Lafayette St, New York, 

NY 10012, USA. 


f = 
Mud Pie’ 

One important feature of Mud Pie which 

has not yet been mentioned in Peace 

News is its frequent inaccuracy. I am 
not an expert in the history of the 
unilateralist movement, but I have so 
far found 35 factual errors in the book 

- an average of one every three pages. 
I would suggest that this throws some 
doubt on the reliability of the book as 
an account of the movement. 

Nicolas Walter, 

32a Fellows Road, 

London N.W.3. 


é f 
COs’ mai! 

I am a philatelist with a particular 
interest in postal history material for 
the period 193945. Envelopes which 
contained letters to and from _ non- 
combatants and interned COs, censored 
covers etc, are of interest to me. 

I shall be glad to hear from any reader 
who can offer me such material, with 
full details and price required. 

D. Webb, 

27 Beech Grove, 

Whitley Bay, Northumberland. 
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No movement since the war has so fired the imagination 


of young people as CND. 


It has drawn the younger 


generation into its ranks in tens of thousands, and has 
inspired anti-bomb marches in many parts of the world. 
At the height of its influence, it split in two the Labour 
Party and the Trade Unions. Now, partly overtaken by 
events and gravely weakened by squabbles and schisms, 
it seems to have lost momentum. Is this the end of the road ? 
Christopher Driver has made a study in depth of the anti- 
nuclear protest movements in Britain. In The Rise and Fall 
of CVD—specially written for The Observer—he traces the 
various streams of protest which united to form CND in 
1958, describes the clashes of personalities and the 
partisanship which has tarnished its bright idealism, and 
discusses the social significance of the movement. The 
first of two articles, 7he Road to Aldermaston, appears 


this Sunday in THE 


OBSERVER 


A world at peace 


As a member of the Board of Peace 
News, may I say that it has been a 
pleasure to work with Hugh Brock. I am 
glad that we shall continue to have the 
benefit of his advice, even after his 
retirement from the post of editor. 


Ile has done much to deve'op the inter- 
national impact of Peace News and it is 
now c:ear that the peace movement as 
a whole needs one organ to present the 
image of a worid at peace. I entirely 
agree with Vera Brittain, our chairman, 
that one of our major tasks is the 
“trans'ation of our criticism of society 
into a positive outlook and programme 
for deve'oping a non-violent society and 
a non-violent means for mecting inter- 


national conflict.” In my opinion we 
should devote less space to protest and 
spend more time discussing positive 
proposals. We may assume that virtually 
all our readers want to work construc- 
tively for a world at peace. If Peace 
News continues to develop in this way, 
it will prove to be a_ considerable 
influence in formulating the new 
initiatives of the International Con 
federation for Disarmament and Peace. 


May I express the hope that overseas 
readers of Peace News will make a 
special eftort to provide information and 
comment on situations of conflict in 
their areas and positive initiatives for 
peace. 

E. Philip Eastman, 

“The Grange”, 3 Hendon Avenue, 
London N.3. 
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New repression in Southern Sudan 


Ross Devenish writes: 

In recent weeks the Sudanese Govern- 
ment has made the serious admission 
that its policies in the Southern Sudan 
have failed. The admission came in the 
form of a statement, made by Major- 
General Ahmed Irwa, announcing the 
deportation from the south of all foreign 
missionaries in that region. Following 
this the military government has initia- 
ted an intensive campaign in the Torit 
region to destroy a large “hard-core” 
group of rebels sheltering in the moun- 
tains before the impending rains. The 
rains are due within six weeks and 
would make any campaign in that region 
extremely difficult. 

With this realisation of failure there has 
come no positive attempt at a political 
solution, nor even any suggestion of 
negotiation. The Government’s reaction 
has been to intensify its already repres- 


sive policies, which were used in an 
attempt to “arabise” the south. This 
will lead to an inevitably larger need 
for military action in the south. To have 
complete control on a region as large 
and as wild as the Southern Sudan will 
strain the resources of the army. The 
Government’s failure to attempt a com- 
promise solution could have long-term 
adverse effects on the entire Sudan, 
especially where it means the allocation 
of money which is desperately needed 
elsewhere. 

A feature that has characterised some 
reports in recent weeks has been the 
prophecy that further repression might 
result from the Government’s present 
actions. One of the results, it has been 
said, of failure to destroy the rebels 
would be the diversion of the army’s 
activities to burning villages as a warn- 
ing to the local population not to co- 


Army objector, 20, in 
Wormwood Scrubs 


Peter Allen writes: A British service- 
man is at present serving a nine-month 
sentence in Wormwood Scrubs because 
he is a conscientious objector. 

I discovered this when I was in Worm- 
wood Scrubs serving fourteen days on an 
obstruction charge. I had been selling 
Peace News, was convicted for obstruc- 
tion, and went to prison rather than pay 
the £2 fine involved. I was released last 
Saturday. 

The serviceman is David Lawrence; he 
is 20 years old. At the age of fifteen he 
signed on in the Army for twelve years. 
After refusing to perform his duties, 
refusing to wear his uniform, and grow- 
ing a beard contrary to regulations, he 
was arrested on January 3 this year. He 


News in brief 


Judith Hart, MP, and the publishers of 
the Glasgow Herald settled a libel action 
last week, it was announced in The 
Times law report on March 12. A letter 
had appeared in the Glasgow Herald 
alleging, incorrectly, that Mrs Hart had 
been a participant in, and a supporter 
of, campaigns of civil disobedience 
involving military installations. 
Nicolas Walter was dragged out of 
Hampstead court on Thursday, March 12, 
after the magistrates had refused him 
permission to call witnesses to prove 
grounds for his refusal to pay rates in 
respect of civil defence and_ police 
services. A distress warrant for the 
sum of 8s 11d was issued. 

Since President Kennedy’s assassination 
the American public has apparently had 
a revulsion against guns, stated a report 
in The Guardian of March 14. This has 
been harming the United States Army’s 
civilian marksmanship scheme, Congress 
was told the day before. 

The leaflet of “prayers for peace for 
use on vigils ” referred to in Peace News 
on March 6, will be available from 
March 23 at 4d each, postage extra, 
from Housmans, 5 Caledonian Road, 
London N.1. Entitled Suffering for 
Others, it is a collection of new prayers 
by Church leaders from nine denomi- 
nations. 


was sentenced to nine months’ imprison- 
ment, some eight weeks of which he did 
in an army guardroom in solitary con- 
finement. He had been serving at 
Hohne Garrison, West Germany. 

He is now in Wormwood Scrubs, and 
the earliest date he can be released is 
August 3. He does not know whether he 
is being discharged from the Army, 
though he has been told that his case 
is being reviewed on June 24. He has 
not been informed as to whether he can 
see a conscientious objectors’ tribunal, 
though he has made it clear throughout 
his case that he objects to further 
service on conscientious grounds. He 
told me that he is quite determined to 
carry on, and will not do any further 
work for the armed forces. 

Greetings cards, etc, can be sent to him 
at the following address: David 
Lawrence, 8907, “A” Hall, H.M. Boys 
Prison, Wormwood Scrubs, Du Cane 
Road, London W.12. 


17,000 march 
in Belgium 


Dennis Gould reports: A march organ- 
ised by the Belgian National Anti- 
Nuclear March Committee took place in 
freezing and snowy weather last Sunday, 
when over 17,000 people walked from 
Anderlecht, a suburb of Brussels, into a 
square in the borough of St Joost. There 
were large German and Dutch contin- 
gents, some French Communists and a 
hundred Spanish residents in Belgium 
present on the march. A handful of 
English people Jed the march with a 
Committee of 100 banner. 

The final rally was dull, and no speakers 
from outside Belgium were allowed on 
the platform. However, the Committee 
of 100 group was interviewed by press- 
men and we also had a television inter- 
view in which we gave our reasons for 
travelling to Belgium. Several people 
commented on the lack of an “ Alder- 
maston ” four-day march th's year, even 
though we explained that other activities 
were being organised. 


easter march 


Easter Monday, March 30 


HYDE PARK 


GROSVENOR PLACE 


VICTORIA STREET 


Assembly 12 noon 


KENNINGTON PARK 


KENNINGTON ROAD 


WESTMINSTER BRIDGE 


PARLIAMENT SQUARE 
WHITEHALL 


RALLY AT TRAFALGAR SQUARE, STARTS 2.30 p.m. 


operate with the rebels. This statement 
seems to be made without the knowledge 
that such actions have already occurred. 
Oduho and Deng, two leaders of the 
Sudanese liberation movement, claim 
that in Equatoria alone 10,000 huts have 
already been burned. 

Major-General Irwa in his recent state- 
ment blamed the missionaries for creat- 
ing the “disunity in the Southern 
Sudan” and “misleading the citizens 
and inciting them against their northern 
neighbours.” Together with the depart- 
ing missionaries, of whose complicity 
Major-General Irwa says he has proof, 
all the foreign doctors and nurses 
attached to the missions, against whom 
no imputations have been made, are 
being expelled. 

The departure of the missionaries will 
only be another aggravation in an 
already tense and dangerous situation. 
One of the most serious direct results 
will be that a great deal of the south’s 
medical service will no longer exist or 
will be seriously hampered. This, in a 
region which is already drastically short 
of medical attention. 

Major-General Irwa concluded his state- 
ment by saying that these measures 
were not “ intended to curb the religious 
freedom of the Christians but to restore 


Jungk, Bourdet 
for the Square 


When Peace News went to press CND’s 
plans for the Easter Monday rally in 
Trafalgar Square were not complete. The 
following people will, however, definitely 
be speaking in the Square: Canon L. 
John Collins (chairman), Michael Foot, 
Robert Jungk, Claude Bourdet and 
Stuart Hall. Ritchie Calder, Spike 
Milligan, Raymond Williams, and Ken- 
neth Allsop will also be making brief 
speeches. 

It was hoped that the Rev Martin Luther 
King might come but it is confirmed 
now that he will not be doing so. It is 
uncertain whether Bayard Rustin, of 
the American Committee for Non-violent 
Action, will take part in CND’s Easter 
activities as planned, as he is very 
involved at the moment with his work in 
the civil rights struggle in America. 


“Very poor turnout this year.” 


the security of the Sudan.” All mission 
stations will be taken over by Sudanese 
priests and clergy. One wonders where 
the replacements required will come 
from. 

The Sudanese Government have followed 
the September rising with hangings and 
trials. Two priests face charges of being 
involved with the rebels. 

While reprisals continue, and where it 
is impossible for normal travel to con- 
tinue outside the towns, no external aid 
is forthcoming. In Uganda there are 
thousands of refugees who have been 
there ever since the revolt in 1955: 
they now face a new threat with the 
extradition treaty that is being nego- 
tiated between Uganda and the Sudan. 
The Sudanese Government is now able 
to control all information from the 
Southern Sudan. No charges of repres- 
sion or allegations of brutality will now 
be made by anyone other than a 
southerner. 


‘100’ Welfare Group 
ready for Ruislip 


Arrangements are now being made by 
the Committee of 100 Welfare Group to 
give the maximum help possible to 
people taking part in the civil dis- 
ohedience demonstration at the Ruislip 
USAF base on Easter Saturday. The 
Welfare Group is requesting help of 
various kinds: court observers, to report 
back to the committee details about 
demonstrators fined or sentenced to 
prison; people prepared to provide 
sureties for demonstrators charged and 
asking for bail; and donations to the 
Welfare Fund. 

The group asks particularly that those 
intending to take part in the civil dis- 
obedience demonstration at Easter 
should contact it beforehand so that 
relatives can be informed if there are 
arrests and imprisonment, newspapers 
to prison organised and prison visits 
arranged. This prior notification is 
particularly important in the case of 
people who intend to refuse to give 
their name and address in court. 
Enquiries and/or help to: The Secretary, 
Welfare Group. Committee of 100, 
Ground Floor Flat, 88 Park Avenue, 
Enfield. Midd'esex. 


JOIN THE WORLD WIDE PROTESTS 
AGAINST NUCLEAR ARMS 


STEPS TO THE SQUARE 


Good Friday : Christian CND (TUD 0384). A programme of procession, vigils 
and services of prayer. Starts 9.30 a.m. St Pauls forecourt, ends 4.45 p.m. 


United Service, Trafalgar Square. 


Easter Saturday : Mass publicity drives in London (Leicester Square 5.30 p.m.) 


and elsewhere. 


Easter Sunday: YCND (CLE 5146) march (assembles Speakers Corner 10.30 a.m.) 
to Clapham Common Youth Rally, 2-5 p.m. 

Easter Monday: Walk in to assembly. For Hyde Park: starts Notting Hill, 
Baker Street, Park Crescent, W.1. For Kennington Park : starts London Bridge 
Station forecourt, Clapham Common, Lambeth Town Hall, 11 a.m. 

Details of these and other activities all over Britain from CND, 2 Carthusian St, 


E.C.1. CLE 5146. 
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